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To the American engineer and his inquiring mind 


Engineers Week is celebrated from Febru- 
ary 21-27 to honor an early practitioner of 
the engineer's art—Surveyor George Wash- 
ington. IBM takes special pleasure in 
saluting our creative engineers. They are 


carrying the old tradition of American 
ingenuity into challenging new scientific 
fields. In their quest for knowledge, engi- 
neers are making progress today that 
will reap benefits for everyone tomorrow. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION IBM 





Tomorrow starts with steel... 


Planning for tomorrow is something we all like to do. 
Young people like to plan ahead. So do adults. And 
U.S. Steel likes to plan ahead, too. 

That’s why we have spent more than 4 billion dol- 
lars in the last decade and a half to bring you new 
and better steels. Tz the steel, for example, that 
forms the very backbone of.41,000 miles of Interstate 
Highways scheduled to be completed by 1971. 

Right now, in every part of the country, super-tough 
steel dozer blades are chewing out huge hillsides .. . 
sheep’s foot rollers with hardened steel prongs, like 
the one above, are packing down roadways... mas- 
sive shovels ram their steel teeth through rock. 


And, on the completed sections of this great new high- 
way system, welded wire fabric actually binds the 
concrete, making roads 30 per cent stronger and much 
less expensive to maintain . thousands of feet of 
steel guard rails divide opposing lanes of traffic, mak- 
ing driving safer than ever before . . . and hundreds of 


underpasses and bridges, which owe their very ex- 


istence to steel, ease the ever-increasing flow of traffic. 

Helping to build safer, more comfortable and more 
economical highways is a vital part of our job at U.S. 
Steel —a job designed to lighten your work... 
brighten your leisure ... widen your world. 


Watch THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR on television. See your newspaper for time and station 


United States Steel 





rst name 


Remington 


In 1873 Remington Rand put the first practical office typewriter into 
production. Now Remington has another first—a low-cost, 
lightweight portable that’s luxurious and practical too...the 


REMINGTON TRAVEL-RITER Portable. The TRAVEL-RITER 

Stays put...won’t creep away when you type, as other lightweight 
portables do. And it has the superior REMINGTON SEGMENT 
SHIFT...the carriage never moves when you shift for capitals. 
You get straighter, better-looking printwork. 

No matter how you look at it, the TRAVEL-RITER gives you more for 
your money than other lightweight portables. Visit your 
Remington Dealer soon and see for yourself. 
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A National Magazine for Senior High 
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During the School Year. 
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Mobile Homes 


Dear Editor: 

Your Jan, 13 article on “Automobiles, 
How They've Changed the Face of 
America” refers in one part to “trailer 
camps.” 

In the industry this expression has 
reference only to sub-standard installa- 
tions. Otherwise, words like mobile 
home park (court, manor, terrace, etc.) 
are now used. A trailer as such is only 
for vacation purposes. 

Probably this is purely semantics, but 
having a “park” of my own, I’m aware 
of this. 

Arthur Lindman, Teacher 
Vocational H. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Communism and America 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to reply to the letter 
from Robert Dornhart in yqur Jan. 6 
issue. He makes the statement: “Surely 
we can’t be that perfect and the Com- 
munists that bad.” 

I'm afraid it’s people like him who 
help Communist influence to spread. 
Too many people feel that communism 
can’t be “that bad.” But so long as com- 
munism threatens our way of life, it is 
“that bad” and possibly worse. 

I suggest that Robert read J. Edgar 
Hoover’s book Masters of Deceit. It 
might make him sit up and take notice 
of what’s really going on around us. 

Nancy Carlson 
Cedar Lake, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 

It is all very nice and wonderful to 
believe that we can always distinguish 
lies from the truth—as Paul Macaulay 
states in his letter in your Jan. 13 issue. 
But we must be realistic and face life 
as it is. We cannot always tell, from 
lack of experience or study, whether 
an expert salesman in the field of lies 
is telling the truth, 

Perhaps we can recognize some of 
the more obvious lies, but there are 
many people who have spent years 
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studying communism who have still 

been deceived by Communist lies. 
Barbara Cooper 
Quincy, Calif. 


Jumping the Gun? 


Dear Editor: 

In your Jan. 6 article about Congress 
you stated: “As bells across the nation 
tolled midnight on December 31, an 
exciting new decade—the 1960’s—was 
born...” 

My problem is this: If you start a new 
decade now with a year ending in zero, 
did the first year get called year 0 or 
Year 1? 

If it were year 1, then the decade 
would end in Year 10, not 9. It seems to 
me and some of my fellow students that 
the new decade will not begin until 
Jan. 1, 1961. 

Richard Cardozo 
Bellaire, N. Y. 

Unfortunately for calendar makers, 
the solar year is not exactly 365 days 
long. It takes the earth 365 days, five 
hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds to 
make one complete trip around the sun. 
Early calendars—which used a 365- 
day year—thus had five hours, 48 min- 
utes, and 46 seconds left over. 

Julius Caesar sought to solve this 
problem by decreeing that the Roman 
year should consist of 365 days. But 
every fourth year, he said, should con- 
tain 366 days. This would have worked 
perfectly if the solar year was exactly 
365 days and six hours long. But as we 
have seen, the solar year is actually 11 
minutes and 14 seconds shorter. 

Over the centuries, these minutes 
and seconds added up. By the sixteenth 
century, the Julian calendar (named 
after Julius Caesar) had fallen into 
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error by several days, Finally, to cor- 
rect this error, Pope Gregory XIII de- 
creed in 1582 A. D. that 10 days would 
be dropped from the Julian calendar. 

He also decreed that the practice of 
adding an extra day every fourth year 
should be followed except in the case 
of those century years whose number 
is not divisible by 400. Result? The 
Gregorian calendar loses only one day 
every 3,000 years. 

Also in 1582, Pope Gregory decreed 
that January 1 was the beginning of 
1 A. D. and every following year. He 
also fixed the date of the birth of 
Christ as December 25 in the year 1] 
A. D. The Gregorian calendar was 
adopted by most countries, including 
the U.S. 

However, the Gregorian calendar has 
triggered a seemingly endless debate. 
Why? If the year 1 A. D. is the start of 
the century, then the next century did 
not start until the year 101 A. D. In 
other words a person born in the year 
1900 was not born in the twentieth 
century, Under the Gregorian calendar, 
the twentieth eentury did not begin 
until the year 1901. 

Similarly, under the Gregorian calen- 
dar, the first decade began with the year 
1 A. D. Thus the next decade began 
in 11 A. D. If we bring this up to the 
present, the next decade will start on 
January 1, 1961-not January 1, 1960, 
as Senior Scholastic said. 

However, many historians and as- 
tronomers contend that Pope Gregory 
should have fixed the birth of Christ in 
the year “0” between 1 B. C. and ] 
A. D. If you accept this reasoning, then 
a man born in the year 1900 was born 
in the twentieth century. And 1960 was 
the start of a new decade.—Editors. 
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would make no difference. 





“If I were to try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on me, 
this shop might as well be closed for any other business. I do the very best 
I know how—the very best I can; and I mean to keep doing so until the end. 
If the end brings me out all right, what is said against me won't amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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VWour Career 


[* I COULD speak personally to each 
high school student in America about 
careers, I would try to make one point: 
The effort you put into your school 
studies will yield you genuine divi- 
dends in your chosen career. 

Society today demands a far higher 
degree of skill and knowledge than ever 
before. The man who can make a suc- 
cessful career in life without at least a 
high school education is fast becoming 
a rarity. 

Here at the Department of Labor, 
we make a continuing study of the la- 
bor force in order to forecast its growth 
and occupational changes. From this 
study, we are able to project future em- 
ployment opportunities to help young 
people choose their careers, These pro- 
jections were recorded recently in the 
fourth edition of the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook which provides infor- 
mation on more than 600 occupations 
and 30 major industries. (The book 
is available at $4.25 a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 


HUGE WORK FORCE 


This handbook shows that by 1970, 
the nation will have a work force of 
about 87 million. This means economic 
growth will have created 16 million 
more jobs than we have today. Many 
millions of additional openings will arise 
as workers die or retire. 

But apart from the huge increase in 
job opportunities, the occupational re- 
adjustment is even more revealing. 
There will be a continuing rapid growth 
in professional and technical employ- 
ment; a moderately rapid increase in 
the number of service workers and 


The Job Outlook for 


By 1970, the nation will have 87 million jobs— 


which one will you choose? 


By Hon. JAMES P. MITCHELL, U. S. Secretary of Labor 


skilled craftsmen; a slower growth in 
semi-skilled employment; little if any 
chapge in unskilled occupations; and 
a further decline in the number of 
farmers and farm laborers. What does 
this mean to you now? Only this: the 
outstanding jobs of the new decade will 
be limited to the young men and wom- 
en who educate themselves to qualify 
for these jobs. 

Let’s take a look at specific job 
categories: 


JOB CATEGORIES 


®& Teachers will continue to be in 
great demand in the coming decade, 
as school and college enrollments reach 
unprecedented levels. 

® Physicians, Dentists, Nurses and 
other health service workers will be 
needed in increasing numbers to pro- 
vide adequate medical care to a rapid- 
ly growing population. Shortages have 
been reported in most medical profes- 
sions. 

® Engineering has been one of the 
fastest growing professions in the Unit- 
ed States in the past half-century. The 
outlook is for continued expansion both 
in the next decade and over the long 
run. Prospects are especially good for 
aeronautical, electrical, and mechanical 
engineers. 

& Technicians will also be in great 
demand, providing many opportunities 
for young people with scientific and 
mathematical aptitudes who have not 
completed college. 

®& Scientists will be coveted in increas- 
ing numbers, but some fields will grow 
faster than others. The need will be 
greatest for physicists and mathemati- 
cians, while employment of meteorolo- 


gists, biological scientists, and geolo- 
gists will grow at a slower rate than 
the scientific fields in general. 

® Clerical Occupations will continue 
to provide most of the job opportuni- 
ties for young women. Over-all employ- 
ment in this field, however, will prob- 
ably increase at a slower rate than in 
the 1950's. The usual high turnover 
will account for most of the openings. 
& Sales Work will also expand, espe- 
cially in suburban areas. An increasing 
proportion will be part-time, since em- 
ployers are showing more willingness to 
arrange their work schedules to allow 
the employment of housewives and 
students. 

& Skilled Trades are expected to grow 
at a faster rate than the work force as a 
whole. There will be many thousands of 
job opportunities for automobile mech- 
anics, industrial machinery repairmen, 
and business machine repairmen. The 
expected increase in construction activ- 
ity will mean good opportunities for 
carpenters, bricklayers, electricians and 
other building trades craftsmen. Jobs 
in the printing trades, on the other 
hand, will increase at a slower rate. 


TOP INDUSTRIES 


Within certain industries the same 
trends are evident: a greater demand 
for skilled and professional employees; 
comparatively lower demand for the 
semi-skilled and the unskilled. I'll name 
just a few important industries: 

& Aircraft and Spacecraft—a greater 
need for engineers, scientists, techni- 
cians and skilled craftsmen. 

® Atomic Energy—trained technical 
workers and craftsmen will be needed 
increasingly in plants manufacturing 
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reactors, control equipment, radiation 
recording instruments, detection de- 
vices, and in research laboratories. 

® Air Transportation—continuing op- 
portunities for stewardesses, _ traffic 
agents, and clerks. 

& Consumer Sales Companies, includ- 
ing department stores, utilities, hotels, 
insurance firms and restaurants, are ex- 
pected to grow at about the same rate 
as the population as a whole. 

The wide variety of occupational de- 
mand that I have so briefly touched on 
is tailor-made for different aptitudes in 
society. So be very careful to choose 
careers that suit your own interésts and 
abilities. Consult your parents, teach- 
ers, counselors, and talk with other 
adults who have work experience. 


ACADEMIC FOUNDATION 


I cannot emphasize too much the 
importance of a solid academic founda- 
tion in preparing for adult life. You 
may find, as the pace of living accel- 
erates, that it will be necessary for you 
to change jobs—even careers—in middle 
age. This is a far from uncommon oc- 
currence in America today. 

At such a time the quality of educa- 
tion will have a great effect on the suc- 
cess or failure of the switch! 

To summarize, the labor force is 
growing rapidly. Job opportunities will 
be abundant for workers having high 
levels of education and_ skill, but 
dwindling fast for the uneducated and 
the unskilled. For this reason, it is more 
important than ever that you make your 
career plans early. The great challenge 
of modern life lies ahead. The choice 
on how successfully you meet that 
challenge is your own. 
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_ By EUGENE S. WILSON 
Dean of Admissions, 
Amherst College 


F YOU ARE a student in high school 

you have probably thought about the 
possibility of going to college. Perhaps 
you have dismissed the idea because 
your parents cannot afford to finance 
you, or maybe you have been fright- 
ened away by all the talk of closing 
college doors and of how hard it is to 
get in, 

On the other hand you may have no 
real obstacles in your path to college— 
you know you are going. 

Whatever your plans about college, 
let me talk over with you some of the 
questions facing all students who are 
thinking about college. 


& Question 1: . 
Why do you want to go? 


Before reading further, take a little 
time now to list your own special rea- 
sons for going to college. 

If you are planning to attend college 
because (1) your parents want you to, 
(2) you will make more money in your 
later career, (3) it will give you more 
prestige, (4) it will develop your per- 
sonality, or (5) so you can find the 
right wife (or husband), then you had 
better do a little more thinking. Let us 
examine more closely these common 
reasons for attending college. 

What your parents want may or may 
not be based on your own special apti- 
tudes and interests. Boys who play 
football to please their athletically- 
minded fathers will have a more diffi- 
cult time making the team than boys 
who love the sport. Achievement in 
any activity usually comes only to those 
with talent and desire. 


lilustrations by W. Gtamley Wyatt from the Spriag 15) College Board Review 


College does not necessarily guaran- 
tee its graduates a higher income than 
others, for, if it did, all college gradu- 
ates would earn more than non-college 
graduates (men and women). You may 
have heard it reported that, according 
to one survey, college graduates earned 
on the average $100,000 more in a 
lifetime than non-college graduates. But 
the report also showed, and this is rare- 
ly reported, that two out of five non- 
college people earned more than the 
average college graduate. Merely to 
make more money is a questionable 
motive for going to college. 

Perhaps you think you will gain ad- 
ditional: prestige in your community 
by winning a college degree. If you 
think so, look the word up in a diction- 
ary and you will discover it comes from 
a Latin word meaning illusion or de- 
lusion. Which meaning do you prefer? 
Even if prestige were identical with 
fame, it would not be transferable from 
the institution to the individual. Es- 
teem cannot be acquired by association 
—it must be won by each single indi- 
vidual. A diploma brings to its pdsses- 
sor only those rewards and profits 
which the holder has earned by his own 
industry, imagination, and dedication. 

Your personality will develop one 
way or another in college, but similar 
development may also occur in the 
army, in business, in anything you do. 
Don’t pay a thousand or two thousand 
dollars a year for a program in person- 
ality development. 

To go to college to find a wife (or a 
husband) is again a poor reason. If 
you don’t go to college, you can meet 
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the opposite sex at social clubs, bowling 
teams, church, or at a coffee bar. 

There are only two good reasons for 
attending college and they are: (a) to 
obtain preparation for a special career, 
i.e., law, medicine, nursing, teaching, 
etc., or (b) to help your mind grow 
toward the utmost fulfillment of you 
abilities. Unless you have a keen curi- 
osity about people, events, ideas—all 
the best that man has thought and 
done in the world—your learning will 
be perfunctory and unrewarding. You 
may earn a degree and be no wiser 
for it. 


& Question 2: What kind of higher 
education do you want? 


At this point, I want you to think 
about two kinds of college programs: 
(1) a general (or liberal) education, 
and (2) a vocational education. 

A general education is for those boys 
and girls who like to work with num- 
bers, words and ideas—for those who 
want the broadest possible mental de- 
velopment for work in the professions 
or business. A general education does 
not, as a rule, prepare you directly for 
a specific occupation but instead gives 
you a broad foundation for a responsi- 
ble job or for graduate work in a spe- 
cial area of study. A general education 
leaves you ready to be trained for 
many different occupations—and most 
companies like to train their employees. 

A general education is a practical 
education. Each year our largest indus- 
trial concerns send personnel men to 
the liberal arts colleges to recruit em- 
ployees. As a rule these recruiters are 





more interested in what students have 
done in their courses and activities than 
in which subjects they have studied. 

A vocational education, on the other 
hand, leads directly to a specific occu- 
- pation, i.e., accounting, agriculture, mu- 
sic, nursing, etc. Today, most vocation- 
al programs require some work in 
general education. As a rule, students 
who rank highest in marks and test 
scores should pursue as far as possible 
a general education. Students with 
lower rank in class and less intellectual 
interest and aptitude should usually 
seek a vocational program. 

Before making a final decision, it 
would be wise to discuss these two 
types of education with your college 
counselor or principal. 


B® Question 3: Which College? 


This is not an easy question to de- 
cide. There are more, than two thou- 
sand different colleges and universities 
in the United States. 

Your problem has already been sim- 
plified a bit, however, because you now 
know why you are going and whether 
you want a general education or a vo- 
cational education. 

First, using some of the guidebooks 
mentioned at the end of this article, 
make a list of colleges you think you 
would like to attend, colleges which 
offer the kind of program you want. 
Forget cost for the moment—we'll dis- 
cuss that later. 

Now take your list to your high 
school guidance counselor and ask him 
this question: Does my record qualify 
me for consideration for admission to 
these colleges? 

Cross off those institutions for which 
you are probably unqualified, and send 
a request for booklets and catalogues 
to the others. From your study of cata- 
logues cut down your list to five. Then 
continue your investigation by talking 
(at vacation time) to students in these 
institutions who are back in town, to 
parents of undergraduates, or to alumni 
who may live nearby. 

Your final list should contain the 
names of only those institutions to 
which you are sure you will apply. 

One final suggestion on this question 
of which college. Don’t waste time 
worrying about whether you will be 
accepted by the college of your first 
choice. Wherever you are accepted, 
you can be confident that the education 
you get will depend much more on 
what you do than where you go. Edu- 
cation is not something a college gives. 
It is something a student gets by the 
hardest kind of work. 


B® Question 4: Can you afford 
a college education? 


If your answer to this question is 


yes, skip this section, If your answer 
is no, read further. 

Here are several sources of funds for 
enterprising students who want to go 
to college but whose families cannot 
contribute more than a part of the 
expense. 

Scholarships for those with high in- 
tellectual ability as measured by marks 
and test scores, or for high achievement 
in art, music, drama, speech, sports, 
etc. Your guidance counselor will be 
able to tell you what chance you have 
to win this kind of help in the college 
of your choice. 

Student jobs are available in most 
colleges and usually pay from $100 to 
$1,000 a year. Most college students 
work in the summertime and save part 
of their earnings for college. 

Loans. A new Federal Loan Program 
under the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 makes loans available to 
college students in most institutions. 
Many colleges have educational loan 
funds of their own. Interest is usually 
low and repayment may be made over 
a 5- to 10-year period after college. 
Under the Federal Loan Program, stu- 
dents entering public elementary or 
secondary school teaching may have as 
much as half of their loans forgiven. 
Ten per cent of the loan may be for- 
given per year for as much as five years 
of teaching. 

Regardless of the hopelessness of 
your present financial state, almost any 
college financial aid officer can tell you 
true stories of how students with few 
financial resources have paid for their 
college education. There is probably a 
college near you; go there and discuss 
your financial problems with the proper 


official. 


B® Question 5: How and when 
do you apply? 


Your catalogue will answer these 
questions. Usually there is no advantage 
in applying before the fall of your 
senior year in high school, Exceptions 
include those who are seeking an early 
decision under special programs for 
early admittance, a practice now fol- 
lowed by many colleges and universi- 
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ties. To qualify for early admission, a 
candidate must present unusual aca- 
demic qualifications. In any case, fol- 
low to the letter instructions from the 
college on the filling out of application 
forms, and answer all questions frankly 
and fully. 


& Question 6: You have not been ac- 
cepted at any college. What now? 


Suppose you have faithfully followed 
our counsel, and it is now June 1 of 
your senior year. You were rejected by 
all the institutions to which you ap- 
plied. 

Take heart. You have several oppor- 
tunities left. They are: 

1. Rush a request for an application 
to the College Admission Center, Glen- 
brook High School, Northbrook, Illi- 
nois. When you receive the application, 
fill it in and return it promptly. To this 
center each summer come many ac- 
credited colleges which are looking for 
students. Last year 1880 students ap- 
plied through this center and more 
than 150 colleges sought students there, 
Most of these students were placed in 
colleges or universities by September. 

2. Ask your college counselor about 
community colleges in your area—col- 
leges which will give you a chance to 
get started on your educational pro- 
gram for at least the first two years. 

3. Work for a year. Save some money 
and apply again to different colleges 
which have less competitive admission 
situations. During this year, get to 
know your local library. Books are the 
road to learning. 

4. If you are a boy, consider enter- 
ing the armed forces for a tour of duty, 
then apply. Most colleges are very fa- 
vorable to the applications of veterans. 

It is not possible to present in an 
article of this length an answer to all 
the problems that face college-bound 
students. College admission today is a 
complicated problem. You should begin 
your study and research in the 9th or 
10th grade and make your own time- 
table for the procedure in grades 11 
and 12. Here are a few of the books 
which will help you: 


Lovejoy’s College Guide, Simon & 
Schuster, Inc. (paper), New York, 
N. Y. 

How to Finance a College Education, 
W. B. Craig, Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

How to Get into College, Frank 
Bowles, E. P. Dutton & Co. (paper), 
New York, N. Y. 

Guide to Colleges, George R. Hawes, 
New American Library (paper), New 
York, N. Y. 

College Ahead, Bucher & Wilson, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, N.Y. 
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Office work is pleasant for summer. 


HEN he was 14 years old, Ed- 

ward C. Werle began looking for 
his first summer job. He read carefully 
the help wanted ads in his local news- 
paper. Then, one day, he found what 
he wanted. A messenger boy was 
needed at the New York Stock Ex- 
change. A job on Wall Street! What 
could be more exciting? 

The next day Edward applied for 
the job and was hired. It turned out 
to be one of the most important days 
in his life. For the experience he ac- 
quired on this job eventually led to a 
brilliant career as one of Wall Street’s 
most successful financiers, Some 35 
vears later, Mr. Werle returned to the 
Stock Exchange—this time as the presi- 
dent of its Board of Governors. 

A summer job can also be YOUR 
steppingstone to a successful career. 
It offers you a chance to try your hand 
at different types of work. In this way 
you can learn what jobs you do best 
and like most. As a result, you will be 
able to make more realistic career 
plans. 

How do you go about getting a sum- 
mer job? You can start, like Mr. Werle, 
by reading the help wanted ads in your 
local newspaper. Or you can ask rela- 
tives, friends, and neighbors ahout pos- 
sible job openings. What kind of job 
opportunities are there in the summer? 
Here are a few examples: 


SUMMER JOBS—BOYS 
14 and 15 Years of Age 


Delivery, on foot, for grocery stores, 
markets, drugstores, cleaners, tailors. 

Salesboys, stockboys, wrappers, and 
packers in retail stores. 

Library attendants. 

Newspaper carriers, on 
routes, 

Caddies. 

Car washers. 

Cultivating and harvesting on farms. 

Packing fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Junior camp counselors and assistants. 


regular 


FOR THE 
SUMMER 


Steppingstone to 


a Successful Career 


By LEONARD BERKOWE 


16 and 17 Years of Age 

Helpers to mechanics and other 
skilled craftsmen, TV and radio repair- 
men. 

Countermen, waiters, bus boys. 

Factory workers, except in certain 
hazardous occupations. 

Clerical and office workers. 

Attendants in amusement places, as 
pinboys, theater ushets. 

Hospital attendants. 

Gardeners, nurseryman helpers, green- 
house workers, and general farm work. 

Laboratory assistants. 

Filling station attendants. 


SUMMER JOBS—GIRLS 
14 and 15 Years of Age 
Salesgirls, stockgirls, 
workers in retail] stores. 
Domestic-service workers, 
helpers, and babysitters in 
homes and in day nurseries. 
Simple clerical work in stores and 
offices. 
Receptionists in doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices. 
Nurses’ aides. 
Pantry helpers and countergirls. 
Library attendants. 
Cultivating and harvesting operations 
on farms. 
Packing fresh fruits and vegetables. 


and _ clerical 
mothers’ 
private 


16 and 17 Years of Age 

Waitresses and countergirls in coffee 
shops and restaurants. 

Telephone and telegraph operators. 

Beauty parlor operatives and help- 
ers. 

Cannery workers, and factory oper- 
atives, except in certain hazardous oc- 
cupations. 

Office workers, nurses’ 
laboratory assistants. 


aides and 


The employment counselor at your 
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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Farm work is hard—but it’s healthy. 


school or your teacher may be able to 
tell you about job opportunities in your 
community. Another suggestion: Regis- 
ter for employment at the local office 
of your State Employment Service. 

Many youth and religious organiza- 
tions in your community also have 
placement offices. If they cannot help, 
perhaps you may want to try a private 
employment agency. These agencies 
charge a fee for their services—usually 
a percentage of your wages. 

Several departments of the Federal 
Government, such as the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Department of Agri- 
culture, offer temporary employment 
to teen-agers during the summer, If you 
want information on these jobs you 
should write to the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C., and 
ask for pamphlet number 45. It is 
entitled “Summer Employment in Fed- 
eral Agencies.” 

Probably you will have to get a 
work permit before you can accept any 
paid job. Your school counselor or 
teacher can tell you how and where to 
apply for one. Most states require work 
permits for teen-agers up to the age 
of 16. Some require you to get one 
until you are 18. 

Such laws are designed to protect 
you and your health on the job. Usu- 
ally you must be at least 14 to qualify 
for a work permit. In most states you 
will not be permitted to work at night 
unless you are at least 16. State laws 
also may bar you from accepting certain 
jobs (mostly in manufacturing) where 
the risk of injury is considered too 
great for beginners. 

What are the employment prospects 
this summer? In recent years, some 
1,800,000 teen-agers have held part- 
time jobs and around 3,000,000 have 
worked during the summer months. 
This year, says the National Child La- 
bor Committee, more teen-agers than 
ever before are likely to apply for jobs. 

So put your best foot forward for that 
steppingstone to a successful career. 
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~ MILITARY SERVICE AS A CAREER 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL S. F. GIFFIN, U.S.A.F. 


ET AGE, Atomic Age, Missile Age, 

Space Age—no matter what you 
call this age of ours, it is without ques- 
tion an Age of Opportunity. 

One opportunity, open to young men 
and women, is a career in the military 
service. Young men in particular are 
almost obliged to consider a military 
career, for by law many of them will 
have to spend at least six years—di- 
vided variously between active and re- 
serve duty—in one of our five Armed 
Services. 

Taking time out to serve this obliga- 
tion to our country need not cause any 
delay in getting on with a career. For 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
today afford a chance to learn and prac- 
tice in one manner or another virtually 
‘every trade, occupation, or profession 
to be found in civilian life. And nev- 
er in the history of any nation have the 
Armed Forces offered more induce- 
ments to the young man or woman to 
choose military service itself as a ca- 
reer. 


Types of Jobs 


The Nation’s Armed Services—Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard—today contain more than 
250 “career fields’ embracing more 
than 2,000 specialist jobs. These deal 
with things like electronics, guided mis- 
siles,’ and nuclear weapons. Or others, 
perhaps not so unusual but nonetheless 
vital: engineering, photography, trans- 
portation, aviation, medicine, com- 
munications, This list is long. 

Assignment to a specific career field 
depends both on the aptitudes of the 
individual and on the needs of the 
Service. But the man who enlists, as 
opposed to the man who waits to be 
drafted, can select the particular Serv- 
ice that appeals to him, and the service 
will do everything possible to place him 
in the work he prefers and for which 
he is qualified. The Army and Navy 
even provide an opportunity for select- 
ing a career field before enlistment. 
If a candidate passes appropriate apti- 
tude and physical tests, the Army will 
guarantee that, upon completion of 
basic training, he will be assigned to 
his chosen field. 

But whether by specific choice or 
otherwise, the man who serves will have 


the opportunity to learn and practice 
a practical and valuable trade or pro- 
fession. If he elects to stay in the 
Armed Forces, he will already be well 
along on a career. If he decides instead 
to go back to civilian life, he will 
have acquired knowledge and experi- 
ence toward a related civilian career. 

The so-called “combat arms”—the 
Navy’s fighting ships, the Marines, the 
Air Force’s combat commands, the 
Army’s infantry, artillery, armor, and 
combat engineers—still form the hard 
core of our Armed Forces. Yet so 
highly developed have become the 
weapons, equipment, and combat 
methods of these branches that serving 
in them is no longer a matter of just 
marching and shooting. Today’s infan- 
tryman, for example, must know much 
more than how to aim a rifle and pull 
the trigger. He may have to operate 
and maintain expensive and compli- 
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cated machine guns, mortars, or anti- 
tank missiles. Or he may be in charge 
of motor vehicles, radios, or intricate 
telephone systems. Any of these or oth- 
er jobs has a related counterpart in 
civilian life. 


Opportunities for Women 


Nor is the young woman who looks 
to the Services for a career neglected. 
She may serve either in the WAC 
(Women’s Army Corps), WAF (Wom- 
en in the Air Force), WAVES (Women 
in the Navy), Women Marines, or as 
a nurse or medical specialist. Impressed 
by the contribution of women in uni- 
form during World War II, the Serv- 
ices today are eager to attract quali- 
fied women to an increasing variety 
of jobs. 

A young woman may become an 
X-ray technician, a secretary, cryptog- 
rapher, personnel specialist, laboratory 


Air Force photo 


Aviation cadet about to take off into “the wild blue yonder” at Stallings, N. C. 
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technician, or one of hundreds of other 
specialists who release men to the com- 
bat arms or to other physically-demand- 
ing jobs. 


Role of Military 

The Services can offer this variety 
of assignments for two reasons: 
® First, the idea that every service- 
man carries a gun and meets the enemy 
face to face is out-of-date, although 
they all must be prepared to do so if 
the need arises. In World War II, for 
example, for every soldier who manned 
a front-line position, at least six others 
stood behind him, performing essen- 
tial and often complicated supporting 
tasks. Because of the technological ad- 
vances since World War II, this figure 
has been reduced while the tasks have 
multiplied in complexity. 
®& Second, the job of the Armed Forces 
is not all fighting wars. Their main 
job is to be prepared to fight, and by 
being prepared, to deter war from 
starting. But as a corollary of this job, 
the Armed Forces now, as in the past, 
contribute in countless ways to the 
betterment of our civilization. 

It was the military, for example, that 
led the way in discovery and explora- 
tion of the American West. It was the 
Army that built the Panama Canal. It 
was military doctors who licked the 
dread disease of Yellow Fever and in 
recent years pioneered in the use of 
sulfa drugs, penicillin, and blood plas- 
ma, The Navy has explored the Arctic 
and the Antarctic. Only last year the 
Navy sent atomic submarines under the 
ice-cap of the north polar region on 
voyages that may lead to shortened 
sea routes for commercial use. Com- 
mercial aviation owes many a debt to 
the Air Force. The Army, Navy. and 


+ Air Force are all actively engaged in 
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Air Force has careers for men, women. 


Marine Corps 


Master Sergeant Lovis J. Szarka teaches Corporal John L. Rubin photo techniques. 


exploring space. The skills of mass 
movement of troops and supplies by 
helicopter developed by the Marine 
Corps are used extensively in aiding dis- 
aster victims. The Coast Guard, among 
other duties, serves as the nation’s sea 
rescue service, and its weather ships 
provide information for trans-oceanic 
ships and planes. 

Thus the man who chooses the mili- 
tary for a career and possesses the nec- 
essary aptitudes and ability works in the 
very forefront of the nation’s advances 
in innumerable fields not traditionally 
looked upon as military pursuits. 


Career Inducements 


Patriotism has always been and con- 
tinues to be a strong inducement for 
choosing a military career. Now there 
are additional strong inducements. 

First, military service has emerged 
as a prestige career. During the 1920's 
and early 1930's, at.a time when many 
believed we had fought our last war, 
the American people seriously neglect- 
ed the military, financially and other- 
wise. This led to a downgrading of 
the military as a profession. But today, 
shocked into new understanding by 
World War II, Korea, and the cold war, 
we have come to recognize the vital 
importance of adequate military de- 
fense, Add -to this the necessity for 
the serviceman to be an intelligent in- 
dividual and it becomes clear why peo- 
ple now look on him with special 
respect. ‘ 

Second, in recognition of the new 
responsibilities, the Congress of the 
United States has increased military 
pay and allowances. While the recruit 
may earn for awhile no more than $78 
actual: cash per month, he will receive 
many fringe benefits that would cost 
him much in civilian life. 


An enlisted man gets his housing 
and food. He gets medical and dental 
care for himself and medical care for 
his dependents. He receives a complete 
set of uniforms. He has access to recre- 
ational facilities as good or better than 
those in most towns and on most col- 
lege campuses. He can purchase food 
and personal and household items 
through commissaries and exchanges 
and attend movies and other enter- 
tainments at reduced prices. 

He comes under both the social se- 
curity program and the military retire- 
ment plan. Under the latter, he can re- 
tire after only 20 years’ service at half 
his monthly pay; after 30 years, at 
three-fourths his monthly pay. These 
amounts become available immediately 
upon retirement. Thus a man who en- 
lists at the minimum age of 17 con- 
ceivably could draw more than $200 
a month retirement pay at the age of 
37, while he is still young enough to 
begin a second full-time career. To 
obtain similar benefits in civilian life 
would require an investment of $50,000 
at 5 per cent interest. 

The serviceman’s pay rises with. pro- 
motion to higher grades and through 
pay increases within grade. He can rise 
in less than 20 years as an enlisted 
man to a monthly base pay, exclusive 
of all other pay and benefits, as high as 
$420. Top enlisted pay is $440. He may 
earn as much as $30 a month extra 
for particular proficiency in his job, as 
much as $105 a month for hazardous 
duty, and as much as $22.50 a month 
for overseas duty. If married, he may 
receive subsistence and housing allow- 
ances instead of Government furnished 
rations and quarters, adding as much 
as $130 a month to his cash income. 
Each time he re-enlists he receives a 
bonus which, over the course of a full 
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career in the service, may amount to as 
much as $2,000. Almost all pay except 
base pay is exempt from income tax. 

Almost all these benefits can be 
classified as financial, something few 
young people planning a career can 
afford to ignore. But other considera- 
tions also enter the picture, often with 
even greater emphasis. 

One consideration is the sense of ac- 
complishment that an individual can 
expect from the work he performs. The 
man or woman who chooses a military 
career can know without qualification 
that he is performing a real and essen- 
tia] service to his fellowman and to his 
country. 


Educational Programs 


Another consideration is perhaps of 
even greater importance to the high 
school senior, particularly the senior 
who for various reasgns does not choose, 


U. 8. Army 
Today’s Army requires specialized skills. 
Here, Lt. Chris Tuomey operates a transit. 


or cannot go, to college. The thinking 
high school graduate will know that 
he still has much to learn. Here is 
where the military Services can pro- 
vide assistance remarkable in scope and 
opportunity, for the Services today 
have become one of this Nation’s big- 
gest and most comprehensive educa- 
tional establishments. 

The Services together maintain more 
than 250 basic schools, almost all of 
which prepare a man or woman to en- 
ter a specialized career field. Once es- 
tablished in a career field, he then may 
go on to further training in more ad- 
vanced schools. The Army alone gave 
advanced training in a recent year to 
some 150,000 officers and enlisted 
members in 36 Army-operated schools. 
The other Services have similar pro- 
grams. 

There are also programs to assist the 
high school graduate obtain a formal 
college education. If he intends to make 
a career in the service and can qualify, 
he may take a four-year course at one 
of the Service academies—the Military 
Academy at West Point, the Naval 


U. 8. Navy 
Technician Jim Clancy adjusts antenna 
at Naval Research Institute, Bethesda. 


Academy at Annapolis, the Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs, or the 
Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don. He will graduate with a Bache- 
lor of Science degree, plus a commis- 
sion as a second lieutenant or ensign. 

If he goes to college, he may enroll 
in Army, Navy, or Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) pro- 
grams, receive $27 a month during his 
junior and senior years, and earn a 
commission. If he can meet the require- 
ments of a special ROTC program 
conducted by the Navy, called NROTC 
(Regular), the Navy will give him $50 
a month and subsidize his entire four- 
year education. The Marine Corps Pla- 
toon Leaders Class gives military train- 
ing leading to a commission in two 
6-week periods during college summers. 

Other programs offered in coopera- 
tion with some 300 colleges and uni- 
versities are open to men and women 
on active duty, Any serviceman or 
woman may _ take correspondence 
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courses leading to a college degree. 
These are offered at a small fee under 
auspices of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI). Those who 
qualify can take courses during off-duty 
hours either at nearby campuses or on 
the military base itself, for which the 
Service may pay up to 75 per cent of 
tuition fees. The Services also have 
programs to provide college-level train- 
ing in science and engineering. 

In offering programs like these, the 
Services obviously appreciate that the 
educated man or woman can better 
perform today’s complex military tasks. 
Yet before moving to technical assign- 
ments, every soldier, sailor, airman, and 
marine must master the fundamentals 
of military service. And certain strictly 
military duties will always remain. 
There may even be temporary assign- 
ments under relatively unpleasant con- 
ditions, something every man must face 
from time to time, even in civilian life. 
But the fact remains—once a man has 
mastered the basic mechanics of mili- 
tary service, whether infantryman, 
boatswain’s mate, or electronics spe- 
cialist, his career horizon stretches 
wide. Opportunities abound in the en- 
listed ranks. However, if an enlisted 
man wants to become a warrant officer 
or a commissioned officer, the doors are 
open through hard work and study. 

It costs nothing to examine the unu- 
sual possibilities available to the young 
man and woman today in the military 
service. Men may obtain details with- 
out obligation from local recruiting of- 
fices or by writing to It's Your Choice, 
Washington 25, D. C. Women should 
write to DACOWITS, OASD (MP&R), 
The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 

To wear our country’s uniform is -a 
proud and patriotic thing to do. To 
wear it with all today’s built-in advan- 
tages makes it an immensely attractive 
prospect from a career standpoint. 


U. 8. Coast Guard 


Coast Guardsmen keep up with studies—even at sea—through special correspondence. 
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{ Making a Hit in the Business World 


OOKING for a job? Then prepare 
to sell yourself—on paper and in 
person. 

Just as a windup and a pitch pre- 
cede any hit on the baseball diamond, 
a letter of application and a personal 
interview are necessary preliminaries to 
making a “hit” with a prospective em- 
ployer. 

Let's say you saw this ad in the classi- 
fied section of your local newspaper: 


APPLICATION 
FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, INC. 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


‘ 





CLERK TYPIST. Young man or woman, h.s. grad, needed 
for sales dept. of insurance co, Experiente not necessary. 
Guaranteed $208 monthly, liberal benefits. Write, 

age, qualifications, education, to: Scott K. Mitchell, 
Personnel Mgr., Hopkins Ins. Co., 1881 Memorial Ave. 





Stop! Don’t reach for a telephone. 
A phone call may be the quickest way 
to get in touch with the employer, but 
it’s also the quickest way to get your- 
self a black mark. If you want to apply 
for the job, you'll have to write a letter 
of application. Remember, this letter 
will give your prospective employer his 
impression of you. It’s your key to his 
door—so make it good! 


By MARGE BAKER 


The Windup 


* State your purpose in the first 
paragraph. Tell exactly what position 
youre applying for. Tell how you 
learned the job was open. 

* Show enthusiasm for the job. Tell 
why this job interests you. 

* Show that you're qualified for the 
job. List your educational background, 
pertinent work experience, and school 
activities which relate to the job. 

* Suggest an interview, and offer to 
supply references, letters of recom- 
mendation, and samples of your work, 
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if the particular job calls for them. 

If you follow this four-point out- 
line, your letter should look and read 
something like the application in the 
box on this page. If only a box number 
is listed in an ad, address your letter 
to the box number in care of the news- 
paper and use “Dear Sir:” as your salu- 
tation. 

Covering. your typewriter already? 
Not so fast! You won't want to be 
caught off base when the interviewer 
asks you to list references. Before the 
interview, you'll want to write to a few 
people, asking permission to use their 
names as references. Later, unless the 
company contacts these people direct- 
ly, you might be expected to write to 
them again, requesting letters of rec- 
ommendation. 

Here’s how. 

© Choose the people carefully. Select 
people whom you know well and whose 
judgment you respect. Choose older 
people—a clergyman, teacher, past em- 
ployer, or family friend, if possible. 
People who have seen you performing 
the kind of work you want to do are 
excellent references. 

© State your purpose. Start your let- 
ters by stating exactly what you want— 
either permission to use the person’s 
name as a reference, or a letter of rec- 
ommendation. 

e Explain the kind of recommenda- 
tion you want. Tell what kind of a job 
you are applying for. If your reference 
has never seen you performing this type 
of work, he'll probably write a char- 
acter reference. If he’s familiar with 
vour technical skills, his letter will take 
a different slant. 

e Ask him to send the letter directly 
to your prospective employer. This will 
assure the employer of a full, unbiased 
letter. Give the employer's full name 
and address, 

Now for one last bit of groundwork. 
Most job applications have a space 
where you'll be expected to fill in your 
desired salary. Unless the advertisement 
states exactly what salary the job will 
pay, you should discuss your earning 
power with your teacher. He or she 
will be able to tell you just about what 
salary you can expect. And don’t un- 
dersell yourself! If a job is to pay $50 
a week, don’t offer to work for $45 to 
get it. Most reliable companies and 
corporations set up minimum salaries 
for each job. You'll lose the interviewer's 
respect if you undersell yourself by 
offering to work for less pay. : 


The Pitch 


Nervous? Well don’t be! Here are 
some tips on how to sell yourself in 
person from the personnel manager of 
a large corporation. 

Arrive for your interview five to ten 
minutes early. If you're late for the 


LETTER OF APPLICATION 





Mr. Scott K. Mitchell 
Personnel Manager 

Hopkins Insurance Company 
1881 Memorial Avenue 
Clare, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Mitchell: 


and yearbook. 


sent to you at your request. 


number is Jefferson 2-3133. 





1 am applying for the clerk typist job which you advertised in the 
February 14 edition of the Clare Morning Union. 


For the past few years, | have been interested in doing clerical 
work. During the past year at Clare High School, | have served as a clerical 
assistant to the Dean of Women. My duties included typing letters, filing, and 
answering the telephone. | am also typing copy for the school newspaper 


At Clare High School, | have taken the commercial course. | am 
17 years old and will graduate from high school this June. In addition to 
taking the commercial subjects, | have studied Spanish for two years and 
elected several English literature courses. 


If you wish to see my high school record, my principal will be glad 
to send it to you. | am also prepared to have letters of recommendation 


| shall be happy to report for an interview at your convenience 
after 3 p.m. on weekdays, or any time on Saturdays. My home telephone 


659 Elmwood Avenue 
Clare, Michigan 
February 15, 1960 


Sincerely yours, 


Amanda Chambers 








interview, your prospective employer 
may assume that you'd be late for the 
job if he gave it to you. 

Before you see the interviewer, you'll 
probably be asked to fill out an em- 
ployment application blank, There’s no 
rush, so take your time and do it right. 
Here are some points to keep in mind 
while you're filling in the form. After 
you've read them, try filling in the 
Scholastic Magazines application blank 
on the facing page. 


Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“There's a great future in science. 
So I’m going to marry a scientist.” 


e Be prepared. The company’s per- 
sonnel director will probably furnish 
you with a pen or pencil, whichever he 
prefers that you use. But just in case 
he doesn’t, bring both pen and pencil 
with you. Be sure your pen is filled 
with black or dark blue ink. Also, bring 
along notes including yoyr Social Se- 
curity number, dates of any previous 
jobs, salaries, etc. 

© Take your time. There’s no rush, 
so fill in the blank slowly. Read the 
directions carefully, and follow them 
exactly. If the instructions are to print, 
then don’t write in longhand. If they 
are to use a pencil, then do so. A neat 
blank is an indication that you're a 
neat, careful person, so form your let- 
ters carefully. 

e Answer all questions carefully and 
fully. Think before you write, make 
sure you spell all words correctly, and 
answer questions honestly and accu- 
rately. 

e Be specific. If you are asked to note 
on the blank the type of job you want, 
write “office boy,” “clerk typist,”—not 
“office work.” 
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i, Knowing the Score 


Time: On the dot. 
Place: Interviewer’s office, 
Objective: Your future. 

Enter smiling, dressed in your “Sun- 
day best,”- shining clean and neatly 
groomed. For boys, that means a suit, 
dress shirt, and a tie. For girls, it means 
a suit or dress, hat, gloves, pocketbook, 
stockings, and heels. Go easy on the 
makeup, please. 

“A girl who wears a hat is 50 per 
cent ahead of the game before she says 
a word,” one personnel man comments. 

Put your best foot forward. Greet 
the interviewer warmly and politely. 
Say, “How do you do, Mr, Jones,” not 
“Hi, how are ya?” 

Here's an interviewer's comment: “A 
great many young people enter my 
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How you should look at job interview. 


Going for extra bases 


at the job interview ... 


office with a ‘Here I am, you lucky 
people,’ attitude. Job applicants should 
get over the idea that they're doing our 
firm a favor by applying. They should 
try to impress upon the interviewer 
that they'll do a good job for his com- 
pany.” 
The Swing 


After the introductions, the inter- 
viewer will ask you to be seated, prob- 
ably at the front or side of his desk. 
He'll be watching you closely. Don’t 
slouch, and don’t lean on his desk. Sit 
up straight and when talking, look him 
right in the eye. 

If asked what you can do, don’t an- 
swer “just about anything.” Be specific. 
Say, “I’m a trained clerk typist.” 

One personnel man says, “When I 
ask an applicant what his ultimate job 
objective is, I'm looking for initiative. 
I'm impressed if a boy answers, ‘Next 
year I plan to take salesmanship courses 
at a night school so I'll be qualified tor 
a salesman’s job.’” 

Do be honest, however. If you're 
hoping to work for three years, and 
then get married, don’t give the inter- 
viewer a big story about how you want 
to be a lifetime career girl. 

No one is perfect, but everyone has 
some qualities which stand out. Inter- 
viewers agree that a job applicant 
should try to play up his good points. 
If you’ve shown leadership ability in 
school activities, maintained a high 
scholastic standing, or capably handled 
the type of work for which you are 
applying, make sure you tell the inter- 
viewer about it. Accentuate your posi- 
tive assets. 

When the interviewer indicates that 
your talk is at an end, shake hands 
firmly, and thank him politely for 
granting the interview. It’s fine to be 
warm and friendly, but if you pat him 
on the back and comment, “Thanks a 
lot, pal,” you'll be out in left field. 


The Hit 


Sometimes you'll be interviewed by 
an employer who sees a number of peo- 
ple before he decides which one he 
wants for the job. You may have to 
wait a few days before you hear defi- 
nitely. If you really want the job, it’s 


a good idea to write a follow-up letter, 
which is sort of a thank-you note in 
business form. 

© Begin by thanking the interviewer 
for granting you an interview. Say that 
you enjoyed talking with him. 

e Express interest and enthusiasm. 
Tell him that after learning what the 
job will entail, you’re sure that you'd 
enjoy the work, and be able to do a 
good job for the company. 

© Conclude by stating that you hope 
he is still considering you for the posi- 
tion. 

If he’s still undecided about which 
applicant should get the job, your let- 
ter may be the “clincher.” You'll have 
made a hit—on paper and in person— 
and the job will be yours. 

Everyone likes to be thanked for 
services rendered—including those peo- 
ple who allowed you to use their names 
as references, or those who’ wrote let- 
ters of recommendation for you. 

Whether or not you get the job— 
and we're assuming that you will if you 
follow all the rules—you should pen a 
thank-you note to each of these helpers. 
You may want to use their names again, 
and saying “Thank you” for their help 
will assure you of a good recommenda- 
tion in the future. 





Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Besides playing basketball and. chang- 
ing light bulbs, what else can you do?” 





Commendatien, Scholastic-Ansco 
Photo Awards by Richard Voikin 


os one fourth of my mail comes 


from teen-agers, so I have a 
fairly good idea of what teen-agers in 
America are thinking about. Most of the 
boys are thinking about girls—and most 
of the girls are thinking about boys. 
This is natural, and there’s nothing 
wrong with it. But there is another 
problem which deals not with the heart 
—but with the mind. The question? 
“How much education is necessary, 
and is it worth the trouble?” 

Teen-agers usually tune out anyone 
who says, “I know better than you. 
I am older and more experienced. Lis- 
ten to me for your own good.” These 
words are like a broken record. 

So, I won't tell you to “listen to me 
for your own good because I am older 
and more experienced.” After all, I'm 
about the same age as your parents; 
this means, of course, that I’m an an- 
cient ruin. I'll soon be 42 years old. 
Indeed, I belong to the wax works set! 

Instead of telling you what I think, 
I will let you peek at my mail for the 
next few ‘moments. Here is a letter 
from Buffalo, New York. 


“Dear Ann Landers: I’m a high 
school junior with a great big problem. 
My parents and I are having a big argu- 
ment. I agreed to present both sides to 
you and let you decide. This is terribly 
important to me so please think it over 
carefully. A lot is at stake. 


Dear Ann Landers... 


“Why bother to finish high school?” 


“I've been going steady for 11 
months and 16 days. Hal is giving me 
a ring on my 17th birthday. We plan 
to be married in June. 

“Hal is a garage mechanic, He earns 
$82.50 a week. He has been promised 
a raise. In a couple of years he will be 
a foreman and make $100 a week. 

“My parents want me to finish high 
school. They have agreed to pay all my 
expenses. They say I will be sorry if I 
pass up a chance to get my diploma. 

“I say, why waste my time and Dad’s 
money finishing high school? I’m in 
love with Hal and I know that he’s 
the one I want to spend the rest of my 
life ‘with. 

“I have been promised a steady job 
as a checker in a supermarket. I can 
make $58 a week. It would be lots of 
fun working there and meeting all those 
nice people. It’s easy work and the 
pay is good, 

“Why knock my brains out in school 
when I could be helping Hal and buy- 
ing things for our own little home? 

“Hal doesn’t like the idea of me fin- 
ishing school. He says, ‘who needs it?” 
I would just die if he got mad on ac- 
count of this and broke off with me. 
Whenever I mention school, he flares 
up and we wind up in an argument. 

“So you see, Ann, there are lots of 
problems wrapped up in one. Please 
BE PRACTICAL. Try to see it from 
my point of view. What is your advice? 
—Polly.” 


I read Polly’s letter three times be- 
fore I attempted to answer it. I knew 
how important this was to her and I 


wanted to give her every break. This 


was the reply: 


Dear Polly: I certainly can see your 
point of view and it’s easy to under- 
stand why you feel as you do. But let 
me point out a few things which you 
may have overlooked. 

Hal’s $82.50 a week may look like 
big money, and that job at the super- 
market may seem like “fun,” but let 
me assure you that when you actually 
live with the situation it will be vastly 
different. 

Working in the supermarket may 
seem like a game at first, and for a few 
days or even weeks it may be “lots of 
fun.” But trying to keep house, cook, 
wash, iron, and be a wife, and work- 


ing in a supermarket, too, adds up to a 
pretty demanding schedule. 

Your combined salary shakes down 
to about $125 a week—after deduction 
for taxes and so- 
cial security. 
Prices are high 
and going up— 
which means you 
may have a little 
difficulty making 
ends meet. 

Have you 
thought about the 
possibility of hav- 
ing a baby the 
very first year? Well, this happens to 
a great many people who didn’t “plan 
on it.” So, consider every angle. 

You say Hal is the one you want to 
spend the rest of your life with. I'm 
sure you actually believe this—at this 
very moment. But a girl of 17 is not 
always emotionally equipped to choose 
a lifelong partner—no matter how smart 
or mature she is. 

Hal may be the man for you, but 
you should take advantage of the op- 
portunity to finish high school and 
compare him with other boys. If you 
still feel the same way in another year, 
you can be far more certain that your 
choice was a good one. Your chances 
for a lifetime of happiness will be 
tripled. 

The fact that Hal doesn’t want you 
to finish school makes me suspect that 
he isn’t sure he can hold you. He's 
afraid he may not measure up to the 
fellows in school. 

Don’t pass up the chance to develop 
and grow emotionally and intellectu- 
ally. The academic atmosphere and as- 
sociation with young people who put a 
premium on knowledge will do wonders 
for you. A high school diploma will 
equip you with intellectual muscles for 
a better life and for greater earning 
capacity if you should one day find 
yourself widowed or in a position where 
you must support yourself. 

If you pass up the diploma and stag- 
nate at the supermarket-checker level, 
you will regret it within five years, | 
promise. And then there will be no turn- 
ing back. 

I read YOUR letter three times, 
Polly. I hope you will read mine twice, 
and then make the right decision. Good 
luck to you. —ANN LANDERS 


Ann Landers 








Age 


Test Your Own 
Career Aptitudes 


Date 





. What your school record shows. 
A. Average grade in English 





B. Average grade in history 





C. Average grade in science 


VII. Has anyone ever said that you were especially 
good at doing any one thing ( getting along with people, 
acting in a play, speaking, playing the piano)? If so, 
what? 














D. Average grade in math 


E. Name your two favorite school subjects (physics, 
music, shop, English, etc.) and give your average grade 
for each. 

cada Grade 


2 Grade 





VIII. Have members of your family or friends suggested 
any particular career to youP 


What? 
How do you feel about this suggestion? 











II. School activities (sports, plays, club work, etc.) are 
also important. 
A. Your favorite school activity is 








1. Why it interests you we 














"2. Offices (president, secretary, captain, etc.) if any, 


that you've held in this organization: 








B. Another favorite school activity is 
1. Why it interests you: 














2. Offices you've held in it: — 





Ill. Your three favorite hobbies (skiing, carpentry, 
photography, reading, etc.) are: 
A. ; 





B. - 
C 


IV. What do you like to do best outside of work and 
school hours (play softball, watch TV, tinker with your 
jalopy, etc.)? 

A. 











B. 
V. What skills (typing, driving a car, fixing people's 
hair-dos) do you have? 

A. 





£ 





B. 
VI. What course of study or special training (business 
subjects, aviation, mechanical drawing, music, etc.) 
would you like to take if you could? 














IX. What have you often thought that you'd like to do 
for a living? 








A. Why? 








~ B. How long have you been interested in it? 





X. What occupations or fields of work would you like 
more information about? i 








XI. Consider your part-time jobs. Name two part-time 
or summer jobs you've held and answer these questions 
about them: 
A. Job 1 was 
1. Why did (or didn’t) you like this part-time job? 











2. Name any job in this field you might be interested 


in for a career: 








B. Job 2 was 








1. Why did (or didn’t) you like this part-time job? 





2. Name any job in this field you might be interested 


in for a career: 








C. In which part-time job were you most useful to 
your boss? 








XII. Different jobs require different types of reading. 
A. Do you read newspapers? - 
If so, name one you like. 


What parts? 














B. Name three magazines that you read most often: 








C. Name three books you have read which you 
especially like (outside of school books): 











XIII. What TV (or radio) programs do you especially 
like? 











XIV. Check the activities in the list below that espe- 
cially interest you and tell why you like them. 


. Working outdoors 








. Writing 
. Solving puzzles 





. Being always “on the go” 





. Using tools - 





. Meeting many people 





. Repairing things 


oo WHAT DO YOUR ANSWERS TELL YOU ? wii 





This is not a scientific test and will not give you 
any mathematical “score” that will predict what career 
you should enter. But if you answer the questions 
thoughtfully and honestly, it will help you to sharpen 
your thinking about your own abilities and interests. 

Here’s where you should have expert advice. Show 
this “Interest Inventory” to your school’s vocational 
counselor or to a teacher who knows you well, and ask 
for his opinion. If you like, show it to your family and 
ask their advice. It is easier for another person to see 
your pattern of interests than it is for you, yourself. 

To study your “inventory” yourself, look over your 
answers and then summarize them by answering these 
questions. 

1. What are my chief likes and dislikes? 

—a. Do I seem to prefer to work with people? 

—b. With ideas (such as research for writing papers, 
science experiments)? 

—c. Or with things (automobiles, living things, me- 
chanical equipment )? 

—d. Do I prefer to work indoors or outdoors? 

—e. Do I like to work out details and do routine work 
(checking columns of figures, making inventories, etc.)? 
—f. Or do I prefer a job which offers a variety of 
duties with fewer details (being a receptionist or an 
entertainer)? 

—g. Do I prefer physical activity? 

_h. Or mental activity? 

—i. Am I a natural leader (head of clubs and teams)? 
__j. Or do I prefer to have someone tell me what to do? 


—I. Doing research work 


—_H. Making speeches 








—J. Facing danger 
—K. Working at many things 














—L. Growing plants 
__M. Doing new things all the time 








—N. Doing work which requires work clothes, getting 
hands dirty 


XV. Check two of the following things which you 
would like to do best about either a radio or a garment. 


(Place a check after radio ___ or after garment 
to indicate choice.) 
—Make it 


—Sell it 

— Improve it practically 
—Draw a picture of it 
— Write about it 
—Buy it 





—Plan (or design it) 
—Repair it 

—Use it 

—Improve its beauty 
—Teach others about it 
—Write ads about it 


2. What are my physical and mental characteristics? 

—a. Am I physically strong? 

—_b. Am I nervous? 

—c. Do I work until a job is finished? 

—d. Am I shy? _—Self-confident? 
—.e. Do I become angry easily? 

—. Or am I calm, slow to irritation? 

3. What job fields do I seem to be especially inter- 
ested in? (Note: Study job fields rather than particular 
jobs. That way you're more likely to discover the career 
that’s right for you.) 


a. 
b. liplie 


‘ 








c. 

Suppose that your answers indicate no particular in- 
terest in any job field. Then ask yourself this question: 

4. What further education will I need to develop my 
interests? (For example, do your hobbies, school record, 
reading, etc., indicate that you’d do well and be in- 
terested in going to college, taking an apprenticeship 
training course, going to some business or technical 
school? Or just completing high school? ) 








Finally, work out a plan for exploring your interests 
further and for discovering more about varied job 
fields. Remember that you are trying to make one of 
the most important decisions of your life. Take your 
time; work slowly and steadily until you are sure you've 
found the career that’s right for you. Happy hunting! 








Spotlight on Careers 


Where to get free—or inexpensive—career pamphlets 


WHERE TO GET CAREER PAMPHLETS 


(Pamphlets are free unless otherwise in- 
dicated. ) 

Accounting: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC 10. 

Actuary: Institute of Life Insurance, Edu- 
cational Div., 488 Madison Ave., NYC 
22; Society of Actuaries, 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 4, Il. 

Advertising: N. Y. Life Insurance Co., Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC 10; Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, 
Education Dept., 2 E. 48th St., NYC 17. 

Airline Workers: Air Transport Assn., Pub- 
lic Relations Service, 1600 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

Aircraft Industries: Student Activities In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 2 E. 
64th St., NYC 21; Dept. of the Army, 
Office of the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 

Apprenticeship Training: National Assn. of 
Manvfacturers, Education Dept., 2 E. 


48th St., NYC 17; Bureau of Apprentice- ° 


ship and Training, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C.; National Restau- 
rant Assn., Education Dept., 1530 N. 
Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Architecture: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC 10. 

Armed Services: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC; Commander, Hq USAF Re- 
cruiting Service, Attn: Director of Ad- 
vertising and Publicity, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio; The Adjutant General, 
Dept. of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. Attn: AGSN, 

Atomic Energy: New York Life Insurance, 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC; U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Educational Services Branch, Washington 
25, D. C.; Atomic Industrial Forum, 
3 E. 54th St, NYC 22; Vocational 
Guidance Bulletins, Michigan Tech, 
Houghton, Mich.; The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Promotion Manager, Journal Square, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (60¢). 

Aviation: Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1822 
Navy Annex, Attn: J, E. Barber, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C, 

Banking: New York Life Insurance, Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC; The American Bankers Assn., 12 
E. 36th St., NYC 16. 

Beauty Operator: National Assn, of Cos- 
metology Schools, 3839 White Plains 
Rd., NYC 67. 

Bricklayer: Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, Chief Information Officer, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C.; Mason Relations Dept., Struc- 


for further information on the vocation of your choice! 


tural Clay Products Institute, 1520 18th 
St., NW Washington 6, D. C. 

Building Trades: Chief Information Officer, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C.; Dept. of the Army, Office of 
the Adjutant General, Washington 25, 
D. C., Attn. AGSN. 

Business Administration: Public Relations 
Office, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester 8, N. Y.; National Education 
Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Vocational Guidance 
Bulletins, Michigan Tech, Houghton, 
Mich.; Texas Woman’s Univ., Drawer 
A, Dean of Admissions, University Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; Dept. of the 
Army, Office of the Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Attn: AGSN. 

Buyer: Public Relations Office, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 

Chemist: Manufacturing Chemists Assn., 
Director of Education, 1825 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 9, D. C.; Upjohn Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, Education Dept., 2 E. 
48th St., NYC 17; New York Life In- 
surance Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., NYC; Texas Woman's 
Univ., Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, 
University Hill Station, Denton, Tex.; 
Vocational Guidance Bulletins, Michi- 
gan Tech, Houghton, Mich.; Public Re- 
lations Office, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y. 

Chiropractic: National Chiropractic Assn., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

Civil Service: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC; U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 8th and F Sts., NW, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Clerical: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC; National Education Assn., 1201 


General Motors 
Lab technicians are in heavy demand. 


Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 
Texas Woman’s University, Drawer A, 
Dean of Admissions, University Hill Sta- 
tiom, Denton, Texas; Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, J.. E. Barber, 1822 Navy 
Annex, Washington 25, D. C.; Dept. of 
the Army, Office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Washington 25, D.C., Attn: AGSN. 

Coal Mining Industry: Educational Div., 
Natl. Coal Assn., Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Dentistry: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., NYC; Council on Dental Educa- 
tion, American Dental Assn., 222 East 
Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill; (Hy- 
gienists) American Dental Hygienists 
Assn., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(Assistant) Amer. Dental Assn., 410 
First National Bank Bldg., La Port, Ind. 

Dietetics: Texas Woman's University, 
Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, Univer- 
sity Hill Station, Denton, Tex.; Public 
Relations Office, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y.; The 
American Dietetic Assn., 620 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (single 
copies free). 

Draftsman: National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers, Education Dept., 2 E. 48th St., 
NYC 17; Chief Information Officer, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C.; Dept. of the Army, Office of the 
Adjutant General, Washington 25, D. C., 
Attn: AGSN. 

Electronics: Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
1822 Navy Annex, Washington 25, D. C.; 
Dept. of the Army, Office of the Adju- 
tant General, Washington 25, D. C., 
Attn: AGSN. 

Engineering: Educational Relations, Dept. 
MWH, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y.; Education Dept., National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., 
NYC 17; Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, 29 W. 39th St., 
NYC 18 (25¢); U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 8th and F Sts., NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Vocational Guidance Bulletins, 
Michigan Tech, Houghton, Mich.; Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers, 
2029 K St., NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 
Educational Section, National Coal Assoc., 
Southern Building, 15th & H Sts., NW, 
Washington 5, D. C. (Aeronautical) Stu- 
dent Activities Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences, 2 E. 64th St, NYC 21; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC. 
(Industrial) American Institute of Indus- 
trial Engineers, 145 N. High St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. (Mineral) Dir. of Admis- 








Chrysler Corp. 
Industrial designer plans tomorrow’s car. 


sions, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colorado. 

Florist: (Floral Designer) Rittners School, 
428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Food: New York Life Insurance Co., Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC; Public Relations Office, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester 8, 
N. Y.; Natl. Assn. of Food Chains, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington 6, 
D. C.; Natl. Council on Hotel and Res- 
taurant Education, 1336 Wyatt Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C.; Dept. of the Army, 
Office of the Adjutant General, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 

Forestry: Education Dept., National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., NYC 17; 
Vocational Guidance Bulletins, Michigan 
Tech, Houghton, Mich.; Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, Mills Bldg., Washington 
6, D. C. (25¢). 

Forge Shop Jobs: Drop Forging Assn., 1121 
Illuminating Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
(single copies free, 5¢ ea..in quantity). 

Funeral Director: National Funeral Direc- 
tors Assn., 135 W. Wells St., Milwaukee 
3, Wis. (35¢). 

Geologist: Vocational Guidance Bulletins, 
Michigan Tech, Houghton, Mich. 

Health Careers: Public Affairs Committee, 
22 E. 38th St., NYC 16 (25¢); National 
Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C.; Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals, American 
Medical Assn., 535 N.- Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Home Economics: American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn., 1600 Twentieth St., NW, 
Washington, D. C. (Send for list of 
Career Guides); National Education 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Careers for women constantly expand. 


Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Texas Woman's Univ., 
Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, Univer- 
sity Hill Station, Denton Texas; New 
York Life Insurance Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC. 

Hotel Occupations: Natl. Council on Hotel 
and Restaurant Education, 1336 Wyatt 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Amer. Hotel 
Assoc., 221 W. 57th St., NYC 19. 

Industrial Design: Amer. Society of Indus- 
trial Designers, 15 E. 48th St., NYC 17 
(25¢). 

Industrial and Labor Relations: Office of 
Resident Instruction, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Insurance: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC; Educational Division, Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., NYC 
22 (single copy free; additional copies 
15¢ ea.). 

Interior Decorator: Texas Woman’s Univer- 
sity, Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, 
University Hill Station, Denton, Texas; 
Public Relations Office, Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y. 

Journalism: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
NYC; Promotion Manager, The Milwau- 
kee Journal, Journal Square, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Texas Woman’s University, Drawer 
A, Dean of Admissions, University Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; Dept. of the 


RCA-NBC 
Radio-TV offer variety, challenge. 


Army, Office of the Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 
Law: New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., NYC; 
American Bar Assn., 1155 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Il. (15¢); Montana State 
University Law School, Missoula, Mont. 

Library Science: New York Life tmsurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., %:1 Madison 
Ave., NYC; American Librar:’ Assn., 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, ‘ll. (single 
copies free); Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals, American Medical 
Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Ill.; Texas Woman’s University, Drawer 
A, Dean of Admissions, University Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas. (Medical) Miss 
Ruth Mann, Mayo Clinic Library, Roch- 
ester, Minn. (Special) Special Libraries 
Association, 31 East 10th Street, New 
York City. 

Machine Occupations: Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, 1822 Navy Annex, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; Chief Information Officer, 


U. 8. Steel 
Steel is backbone of U. S. industry. 


Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C.; Dept. of the Army, Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 

Marketing: Education Dept., Natl. Assn. of 
Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., NYC 17. 

Mechanics: Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, Chief Information Officer, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.; 
Dept. of the Army, Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 

Medicine: Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, American Medical Assn., 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIL; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (Medical rehabilitation and 
therapy: For material on corrective ther- 
apy, write to Norman Tenner, C.C.T., 
8557 N. Drake Ave., Skokie, Ill. For ma- 
terial on manual arts therapy, educa- 
tional therapy, or industrial therapy, 
write Joseph H. MacQueen, R.R.T., 12020 
Joan Dr., Pittsburgh 35, Pa. For material 
on rehabilitation coordination, write Aldo 
S. Romiti, R.R.S., 12902 Valencia Way, 
Garden Grove, Calif. ) 

Medical Technician: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., NYC; Upjohn Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Mineral Industry: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Vocational Guid- 
ance Bulletins, Michigan Tech, Hough- 
ton, Mich. 

Modeling: Barbizon School of Modeling, 
576 Fifth Ave., NYC 36 (50¢). 

Music Careers: Texas Woman's University, 
Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, Univer- 
sity Hill Station, Denton, Texas; Natl. 
Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C.; Dept. of the Army, 
Office of the Adjutant General, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 

Nursing: Texas Woman’s University, Drawer 
A, Dean of Admissions, University Hill 
Station, Denton, Texas; New York Life 
Insurance Co., Public Relations Dept., 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Dept. 
of the Army, Office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 
(Anesthetists) American Assn. of Nurse 
Anesthetists, Prudential Plaza, Chicago. 

Occupational. Therapists: Texas Woman's 
University, Drawer A, Dean of Admis- 
sions, University Hill Station, Denton, 
Texas; Council on Medical Education 

(Continued on page 24) 





Problem: 


American industry depends on diamonds to 
cut, grind, polish, and machine today’s super- 
hard materials. But natural diamonds are 
found mostly in Africa and South America, 
areas that might be cut off in time of emer- 
gency. To assure an adequate domestic sup- 
ply, General Electric scientists tackled the 
problem of creating man-made industrial 


CHALLENGE: To give the 


diamonds. They had to achieve the results 
of the tremendous forces used by nature mil- 
lions of years ago to squeeze carbon into 
diamonds. This would require pressures of 
3,000,000 pounds per square inch and 
temperatures of 7,000° F—a combination 
never achieved by man. The solution called 
for a creative approach by the scientists. 





U.S. home-grown diamonds 


Here's what it 
takes to meet 
a challenge 
like this 


In creating new scientific break- 
throughs, the need must be rec- 
ognized before the challenge 
can be met. That takes vision. 
It takes these ingredients, too. 


It takes resources — com- 
panies with research laborato- 
ries, versatile plants, and the 
ability to integrate the latest 
scientific discoveries with new 
manufacturing techniques prac- 
tically overnight. 





It takes economic freedom 
— companies whose financing is 
sound enough to permit them to 
tackle big, important jobs and 
carry them all the way through. 


It takes people — highly 
trained minds, which are the 
most important ingredient of 
progress. At General Electric, 
for example, one out of every 
nine employees is a scientist, 
engineer, or technician. These 
men and women took advan- 
tage of educational opportuni- 
ties — such as those you still 
have, before you — to prepare 
for the most exciting challenges 
in scientific history. 








The challenge to you. Similar 


w 
Soli i t10 i } z challenges await you. Your ed- 


ucation can equip you to take 


LT ee ee ee : Lap ae an important place beside the 
General Electric scientists found a molten catalyst ma and edn ale ae am 


that would reduce the forces needed. Then they ploring new horizons, solving 
put it to work in a press capable of 1,800,000 the toughest problems. The op- 
pounds and 4,400° F—conditions found 240 miles Ce ee 

below the earth’s surface. Result: the first man- 

made diamond. Today a General Electric plant 

is producing diamonds in quantity—not pretty gem Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


stones, but as hard and far more useful. con 
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Spotlight on Careers 


(Continued from page 21) 


and Hospitals, American Medical Assn., 
5385 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, DL; 
Amer. Occupational Therapy Assn., 250 
W. 57th St., NYC 19. 

Optometrist: American Optometrist Assn., 
4030 Chouteau Ave,, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Personnel Work: New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Dept. of the 
Army, Office of the Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 
Petroleum Industry: American Petroleum 
Institute, 1271 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Pharmacist: Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Dr. Eunice R. Bonow, Univ. of Wis., 
1539 N. 5lst St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
(20¢); Educational Services Dept., Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 800 Second Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Natl. Assn. Chain Drug 
Stores, 4 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
American Pharmaceutical Assn., 2215 
Constitution Ave., NW, Washington 7, 
D. C.; Amer. Assn. of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, 833 So. Wood St., Chicago 12, IIL. 
(35¢); Drug Relations, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y.; New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Photographer: Public Relations Office, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Roch- 
ester 8, N. Y.; Germain School of Pho- 
tography, 225 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Dept. of the Army, Office of the 
Adjutant General, Washington 25, D. C., 
Attn: AGSN. 

Physical Therapist: Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, American Med- 
ical Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, IlL; Texas Woman’s University, 
Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, Univer- 
sity Hill Station, Denton, Texas; Ameri- 
can Physical Therapy Assn., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; Vocational 
Guidance Bulletins, Michigan Tech, 
Houghton, Mich. 


Physicist: Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, 


Education Dept., 2 E. 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; American Institute of 
Physics, Public Relations Dept., 335 E. 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y. (single 
copy free). 


Printing Workers: Chief Information Offi- 


cer, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C.; Empire Linotype School, 206 
E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; New 
York Life Insurance Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 51 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Dept. of the Army, Office of the 
Adjutant General, Washington 25, D. C., 
Attn: AGSN. 

Psychology: Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
1822 Navy Annex, Washington 25, D. C.; 
American Psychological Assn., 1333 Six- 
teenth St., NW, Washigton 6, D. C. 
(single copy free, 10 ea. in bulk). 
Radio & TV: Texas Woman’s University, 
Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, Univer- 
sity Hill Station, Denton, Texas. 


Recreation Workers: Texas Woman’s Uni- 


versity, Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, 
University Hill Station, Denton, Texas; 
Personnel & Training Service, Boys’ Clubs 





A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“4 type 60 words a minute, but 
only about 25 make any sense.” 


of America, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.; National Education Assn., 
1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 6, 
D. C.; National Recreation Assn., 8 W. 
8th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Restaurant Workers: Educational Dept., 
Natl. Restaurant Assn., 1530 N. Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 10, Ill.; Dept. of the 
Army, Office of the Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 

Retailing: New York Life Insurance Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Distribution: New York Life In- 
surance Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Public 
Relations Office, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y.; National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, Education Dept., 
2 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
National Sales Executives, Education 
Dept., 630 Third Ave., NYC 17. 

Science Careers: Educational Relations, 
Dept. MWH, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y.; Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; National Education Assn., 1201 
Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 
New York Life Insurance Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 51 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Natl. Assn. of Manufac- 
turers, Education Dept., 2 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Vocational Guid- 
ance Bulletins, Michigan Tech, Hough- 
ton, Mich.; Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
1822 Navy Annex, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Meteorology) American Meteorological 
Society, 45 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Social Workers: Personnel Service, Family 
Service Assn. of America, 215 Park Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y.; Texas Woman’s Uni- 
versity, Drawer A, Dean of Admissions, 
University Hill Station, Denton, Texas; 
Personnel & Training Service, Boys’ Clubs 
of America, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.; Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. (many publications; send for price 
list). (Medical Social Workers) Natl. 
Assn. of Social Workers, Medical Social 
Work Section, 95 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Teaching: Future Teachers of America, 
Natl. Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. (pub- 
lishes 4 free leaflets and Invitation to 
Teaching, 10¢; Manual for FTA Clubs 


in High School, 25¢); Natl. Education 
Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; New York Life Insurance 
Co., Public Relations Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Education Dept., 
Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Texas Woman’s 
University, Drawer A, Dean of Admis- 
sions, University Hill Station, Denton, 
Texas; National Council for Geographic 
Education, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla.; Registrar, Simmons College, 
800 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
Trades (skilled): Education Dept., Natl. 
Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Chief Information 
Officer, Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, 8th and F Sts., NW, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; Dept. of the Army, 
Office of the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 
Trucking Workers: American Trucking 
Assn., 1424 Sixteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Dept. of the Army, 
Office of the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 
Veterinary Medicine: Public Information 
Director, A.V.M.A., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. (single copy free). 
X-Ray Technician: American Registry of 
X-Ray Technicians, Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn.; Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals, American 
Medical Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill.; Dept. of the Army, 
Office of the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN. 


General Guidance Materials 


In addition to sources listed above you 
may buy inexpensive (25¢ or less) guid- 
ance pamphlets from Careers, Farmingdale, 
N. Y.; Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Moravia, N. Y., and Personnel Services, 
Box 306, Jaffrey, N. H. 

Be sure to check your public or school 
library for the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, published by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, It contains information on 600 
occupations. Another good source is Occu- 
pational Literature by Gertrude Forrester, 
published by H. W. Wilson. It lists thou- 
sands of pamphlets and books about spe- 
cific occupations, Another very fine careers 
booklet—which also covers the field of 
scholarships quite extensively—is Need a 
Lift?, published by the American Legion. 
It costs 15¢ from Scholarship Information 
Service, The American Legion, P, O. Box 
1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

General Electric has a number of excel- 
lent pamphlets of general career interest. 
These include “Start Planning Now for 
Your Career,” and the “Why Study?” series 
(why study math, science, English, etc.). 
Free from Educ. Relations, Dept. MWH, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, 
NW, Washington 9, D. C., is another good 
source for inexpensive general guidanee 
informatiun. ' 

A series of pamphlets, ranging from 
15¢ to 45¢, has been prepared by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Dept. of Labor, 
and deals exclusively with employment 
opportunities for women. 











Wide World 


Defiant French colons—fighting a losing battle—built barricades in streets of Algiers. 


WEEK-LONG rebellion by French 

colons (settlers) in Algiers sput- 
tered out as the colons deserted their 
street barricades. 

The tide turned when the French 
army in Algeria decided to remain 
loyal to the Paris government of 
President Charles de Gaulle. The 
colons had hoped the Army would 
rally to their side. 

As thousands of French troops sur- 
rounded the street squares controlled 
by the civilian rebels, the uprising 
rapidly waned. 

The rebellion was triggered when 
De Gaulle fired Major General 
Jacques Massu, one of France’s top 
military commanders in Algeria. 
Massu, a spokesman for the 1,000,000 
colons, had criticized De Gaulle for 
offering the 9,000,000 Algerian Mos- 
lems a chance to decide their own 
political future. 

De Gaulle had made the offer in 
an effort to end the bloody six-year- 
old war between France and Alge- 
rian Moslem nationalists, who de- 
mand independence for Algeria. The 
colons feared De Gaulle’s offer would 
result in independence for Algeria— 
and the end of the colons’ control 


of the country (see last week's issue). 

As the tension-packed week passed, 
French troops and police in Algiers 
proved unwilling to fire upon the 
colons. Many observers feared this 
reluctance would bring victory for 
the colons. This in turn, would prob- 
ably have caused the collapse of the 
De Gaulle government—and with it 
the Fifth French Republic. 

The issue had clearly become one 


oe 
Wide World 


Challe 


Ortiz 


the NEWS 


of who was ruling France: the Paris 
government or the 1,000,000 French 
settlers in Algeria. De Gaulle stood 
steadfast in insisting that his author- 
ity as the elected leader of France 
be respected. 

In a dramatic TV speech, De 
Gaulle gave a direct order to the 
French Army to end the rebellion 
in Algiers. “It is I who bear the des- 
tiny of the country,” he declared. “I 
must therefore be obeyed by all 
French soldiers.” 

The colons offered to leave the 
barricades—if De Gaulle would let 
them fight as units against the Al- 
gerian Moslem nationalists. But the 
French President demanded the un- 
conditional surrender of the insur- 
gent leaders (see photos below). 

De Gaulle’s firm stand, plus the 
army's decision not to back the co- 
lons, broke the back of the rebellion. 
Its week-long course had cost the 
lives of some 25 French civilians. 

In the U.S., some State Depart- 
ment officials said De Gaulle’s refusal 
to knuckle before the demands of 
the colons had saved the day for both 
France and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), to which both 
France and the U.S. belong. If France 
—a country of 44,500,000 people, 
strategically located in the very heart 
of Western Europe—had been ripped 

(Continued on page 28) 


Wide World 


Lagaillarde 


FRENCH FACES IN ALGERIAN CRISIS. (1) General Maurice Challe is Supreme Com- 
mander of France’s 500,000-man army in Algeria, a larger army than fought for 
France in World War Il. (2) Joseph Ortiz, Algiers cafe owner who headed rebelling 
colons, surrendered to the army. (3) Pierre Lagaillarde, red-bearded ex-para- 
trooper elected by French colons to French National Assembly, was another leader 
of rebellion—and was captured by army after a week behind barricades. 
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The busy young administrator of United Hospital in Port Chester, N. Y., is Richard H. Ward. Like his fellow administrators 
throughout the nation, he must keep continually informed on every aspect of his hospital’s round-the-clock operation. 


Should you be a Hospital Administrator ? 


by EDWIN L. CROSBY, M.D., Dr. P.H., Director, American Hospital Association, 
as told to Donald Robinson 


Fellow, American College of Hospital Administrators, 


“wr you haven't had a crisis yet today, wait 

five minutes.” That’s an old saying among 
hospital administrators, and its no exaggera- 
tion, as every administrator in our nation’s 
6,800 hospitals will testify. Six thousand eight 
hundred crises a day is a goodly number, but 
it’s not that simple. Sometimes the adminis- 
trator faces them in multiples. 


Picture a quiet day—the hospital, in all its 
complexity, functioning smoothly like a well- 
oiled machine. Suddenly a man, fighting for 
breath, is carried in on a stretcher. He has just 
had a severe heart attack and must have oxy- 
gen—at once. Three auto accident victims ar- 
rive together, All require surgery—at once, A 
car brakes to a halt at the hospital’s front door 
and a wild looking young man rushes in. A 
baby wants to be born—at once. 


All this within a matter of moments. But 
that’s the way it goes in the hospital—a not 
untypical day. 


Twenty-four hours a day, a hospital is ready 
for such emergencies and for countless other 
problems of life versus death. Its personnel 
and equipment must always be set for action, 
its operating rooms and delivery rooms in a 
state of constant readiness. The hospital's lab- 


oratories must always be prepared to make 
any of a wide range of tests and its pharmacy 
to dispense the most intricate prescriptions. 
Its dietary kitchens, laundry, maintenance de- 
partment, and all other facilities must always 
be geared for routine and emergency service. 


Obviously, it takes a specialist to run the 
fast-paced and complex system which is the 
hospital. First of all, the hospital administra- 
tor has to be a top-notch executive for, in his 
over-all responsibility for the hospital, he is 
the coordinator of professional and non-pro- 
fessional people. 


Many Abilities Needed 


It is his task to mold together into a cohesive 
team doctors, nurses, dietitians, technicians, 
engineers, physical therapists, clerical workers, 
chief cooks and bottle washers. In addition, 
the hospital administrator has to be a capable 
planner and skilled in finance as well.-The 
complicated problems of organization in- 
volved in providing effective and economical 
service demand these qualities. Few posts in 
the medical world are as pivotal as that of a 
hospital administrator. He must be able to 
make decisions involving every single activity 
of the hospital. 


The administrator also speaks with many 
voices. In the voluntary or community hospi- 
tal, he is the direct representative of the Board 
of Trustees, the group of volunteer community 
leaders who set hospital policy. In public hos- 
pitals, the administrator represents the govern- 
ment. In both cases, he is responsible to the 
governing authority for the effective function- 
ing of every single department in the institu- 
tion. And in both cases, he is the liaison be- 


-tween the medical staff and the governing 


board. 


Not only is the administrator concerned with 
the service side of the hospital; maintenance 
of the physical plant and all equipment is his 
concern, as well. Raising funds to meet deficits 
is his concern. Education is his concern, for 
hospitals, to a larger extent than almost any 
other type of organization, must train their 
own personnel—in formal programs such as 
those for nurses, technicians and therapists, 
and in on-the-job training for many types of 
workers. And this still does not cover the field 
of the administrator’s responsibility. 


If there is a tuberculosis prevention cam- 
paign, a drive to inoculate the population 
against polio, or any other public health pro- 
gram, heis usually expected to play a major role. 





Special Demands 


What happens when a pathologist pleads for 
$100,000 worth of radioactive isotopes? 
“We’ve!got to have them,” he says. “It can 
mean the difference between life and death for 
cancer patients.” But just the day before, 
another doctor has stated the case just as 
strongly for a new research laboratory. What 
happens? It is the administrator’s job to get 
the facts in both cases and to recommend a 
course of action to the governing board for 
its decision. 


What happens when disaster strikes? At 
four o’clock one October morning, the admin- 
istrator of a New England hospital was awak- 
ened at home by a frantic phone call. The calm 
little river that flowed through the area had 
gone on a rampage, swamping much of the 
city under ten feet of water! 


Scores of injured were pouring into the hos- 

ital. And the hospital’s electrical power had 
vers cut off; it had no refrigerants for its 
blood bank, no water safe to drink. Worse, 
the bridges were out, which meant that many 
doctors and nurses could not get to the 
hospital. 


The administrator got to the hospital. When 
he arrived he had to direct the improvising of 
temporary power lines, the importing of water 
and dry ice, the rounding up of volunteers, 
and the organizing of a helicopter service for 
flying in doctors, nurses, drugs and food. It 
was an ordeal, but worth every bit of energy 
and ingenuity, for by his actions the adminis- 
trator helped to save the lives of more than 
400 pecple. 


Wide Range of Duties 


Once when I was administrator of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, I figured out 
the extent of my duties statistically, since, 
while the administrator does not do the actual 
work of the hospital, he is responsible for its 
ors done. I found that I was responsible 
or hospital activities that resulted in more 
than 300,000 days of patient care a year, in- 
cluding the delivery of 2,000 babies. There 
were 2,000 employees, a payroll of more than 
$2,500,000 and 35,000 meals a week, with 
280,000 dishes to wash. What a headache! But 
I enjoyed every hectic moment of it. For while 
administering a hospital is generally agreed to 
be one of the most complex of all administra- 
tive jobs, it is also rewardingly absorbing. 


There is a real demand for well-trained ad- 
ministrators and not enough qualified people, 
by far, to satisfy it. Only about 200 students 
of hospital administration graduate each year. 
At this rate, it is estimated there will be 1,750 
graduates in our hospitals by 1970. 


There is a rather prevalent misconception 
that to become a hospital administrator one 
must be a doctor or a nurse. Meny hospitals 
are administered by doctors or nurses and, 
certainly, their training is beneficial for a 
career in hospital administration, but the cur- 
rent trend is toward hiring young men and 
women who have been specifically educated 
for the career of hospital administration. 


Educational Requirements 


What are the educational requirements for 
this career? First, graduation from an accred- 
ited four-year college: Then a master’s degree 
in hospital administration. Sixteen distin- 
guished universities offer programs leading to 
this degree, which usually requires two years. 


The student spends his initial year in aca- 
demic work, the second year in administrative 
residency at an approved hospital. Here, under 
the guidance of a seasoned administrator, he 


learns hospital problems from the inside, on 
the job. It’s similar to a medical internship. 


Generally, a graduate’s first og will be 
that of an administrative assistant, Next, he 
will be promoted to assistant administrator 
with several departments placed under his con- 
trol. Later, if he is effective, he himself will be 
the chief executive of a hospital. And soon. I 
know men who have become administrators 
of great city hospitals within five or six years 
after receiving their degrees. 


These days it is still possible for a young 
graduate to start right out at the top as admin- 
istrator of a small hospital. 


A Rewarding Career 


How much money the administrator earns is 
largely contingent upon the size and situation 
of his hospital. Ordinarily, it is a good-paying 

ition. An administrative assistant can make 
rom $5,000 to $8,000 a year. An assistant 
administrator can expect to earn from $5,000 
to $8,000 a year to start, and as much as 
$15,000 annually later. An administrator can 
begin at $8,000 or $10,000 a year and go up 
from there. Many earn between $15,000 and 
$25,000 a year. Some earn more. 


The profession offers many advantages as 
to a way of life. By the very nature of his posi- 
tion, the administrator has a leadership role in 
his community. Without question, his profes- 
sional life will be a busy one and his social life 
can be just as active as he wishes. But, most 





DID YOU KNOW... 


. few posts in the medical world are as 
pivotal as that of a hospital admin- 
istrator? 


. that, contrary to common belief, the 
administrator need not be a doctor or 
nurse? 


. administrators are usually well paid, 
and enjoy many special advantages? 


. sixteen universities now confer a mas- 
ter’s degree in hospital administration? 











important, he has the daily satisfaction of 
helping his fellow men in such a tangible way 
that the results are always before him. 


What are the disadvantages? It’s a pressure 
job of long hours and brittle tensions. The 
hospital administrator is constantly dealing 
with people at a time when they are at a low 
physical and emotional ebb. He works with 
approximately sixteen different professional 
groups, each having its individual motivations 
and problems. Personality clashes can be 
many, making diplomacy another qualifica- 
tion of the successful administrator. 


In my opinion, a young person considering 
a career as a hospital administrator must have 
a general interest in health matters and a deep, 
unselfish desire to help suffering people. Be- 
yond that, he should be a natural leader, a 
talented public speaker, have a copious supply 
of innate tact and diplomacy and, unquestion- 
ably, should be an extrovert. This is a job for 
a good mixer. 


Someone once said that hospital adminis- 
tration is a career for a person with “a tough 
mind and a warm heart.” It is true. 


You are fortunate if you are the right sort 
to become a hospital administrator. Every 
year, 23,000,000 people enter American hos- 
pitals needing care. They deserve the finest 
care. Perhaps you can help give it to them. 


PHOTOS BY MARC SLADE 


Staff physicians rely on the administrator 
to help raise funds for the best possible 
medical facilities and equipment adequate 
for the needs of the community. 


Booklets Available on Other Careers 


This article on a Career as a Hospital Adminis- 
trator is one of a continuing series on career 
opportunities for young men and women. Each 
is available in booklet form and will be sent to 
you on request. You'll also find additional help 
in our free booklet, ** Planning a College Educa- 
tion.” Check booklet you want below, and mail 
coupon today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY @ylio FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1960, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. $-27 
51 Madison Avenve,.New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


(_] Accountant 

[_] Advertising 

[_] Aeronautical 
Engineer 

[_] Architect 

[_] Armed Forces 

[_] Atomic Scientist 

[_] Banker 

{_] Business 
for Yourself 

[_] Chemist 

[ } City Planning 

[ ] Clergy 

[_} Dentist 

[_] Doctor 

[_]} Electronic 
Engineer 

[_} Engineer 

[_}] Farmer 
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apart by a civil war, the NATO al- 


liance might have been irreparably 
damaged. 

Many experts in international af- 
fairs pointed out that De Gaulle’s vic- 
tory over the colons had further sig- 
nificance for the Western alliance. 
The U.S. and its allies have repeat- 
edly stressed a policy of self- 
determination for the people of 
Africa. De Gaulle’s policy for Al- 
geria reflects this (see last week's 
news review). If, however, the mi- 
nority of colons had succeeded in 
forcing De Gaulle to abandon this 
policy, the peoples of Africa would 
conclude that the West could not 
live up to its ideals. 

(For more on Algeria, see major 
article, Oct. 14 issue). 


Commuters’ Rx? 


Two raijroads, U.S. railroad 
unions, and the city of Philadel- 
phia, are ‘‘co-authors” of a bold 
new transportation story. 


Get daily commuters 
and put 


Their theme: 
off congested highways, 
them back on the trains. 


ike’s February Tour 


President Eisenhower, 


tour of South America, 


currently 
most famous traveler, will take off on a 10-day 
starting February 23. 
During his 15,000-mile flying tour, the Presi- 
dent will stop off at. Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay (shown in color on the map). 
U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 


Their purpose: To.relieve automo- 
bile congestion in downtown Phila- 
delphia—fourth largest U.S. city 
(1956 metropolitan area population: 
4,157,000). 

Their method: Creation of the 
Passenger Service Improvement Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia (PSICP), to 
provide plans for better, low-cost 
commuting by rail. 

The PSICP intends to do this by 
“purchasing” railway service from 
two railroads—the Pennsylvania and 
the Reading. The PSICP would then 
reimburse the railroads for the 
added costs of increased service and 
lower fares. 

Where would the PSICP get its 
money? From a subsidy from city 
funds—estimated at about $2,000,000 
for the first year. 

The Philadelphia transportation 
plan developed from highly success- 
ful pilot experiments called “Opera- 
tion Northeast” and “Operation 
Northwest” begun last year. 

Under these plans, commuters 
from the northeast and northwest 
suburbs of Philadelphia could com- 
mute by rail into the city for only 
30 cents. For another 10 cents, they 
could purchase transfers to connect- 


ing bus lines. Rail and bus traffic 
rocketed. Auto travel declined, eas- 
ing congestion on the city’s streets. 

The newly-formed PSICP, a non- 
profit organization, will have 15 
members. Eleven members, includ- 
ing the chairman, will be appointed 
by Philadelphia’s mayor. The Penn- 
sylvania and the Reading railroads 
will each appoint one member. Two 
other members will represent the 
railway brotherhoods (unions). 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Almost 
every major U.S. city is suffering 
from an aching transportation head- 
ache—and the pains may get a lot 
worse before they get better. Every 
working day, some 10,000,000 U.S. 
commuters steel themselves, with al- 
most grim determination, for the 
hectic trip to and from work. And 
the U.S. commuter is a rapidly mul- 
tiplying breed. 

Philadelphia’s Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth estimates that by 1980 more 
than 80 per cent of the U.S. popu- 
lation will be living in and around 
160 large urban areas—making the 
commuting problem even worse. 

These urban areas, Mayor Dilworth 
points out, cannot have a sound 

(Continued on page 37) 





America’s 


will be the President’s adviser on the trip. An- 
other eminent passenger: Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, the President’s brother, who is the 
president of Johns Hopkins University and a 
specialist in Latin American affairs. 

The purpose of the trip, the President said, 
is to show the world that the U.S. is a good 
friend and a good neighbor, and thus set “a 
further example of the way all peoples may live 
in peaceful cooperation.” He particularly wants 
to reassure Latin Americans that we are still 
intensely interested in their welfare—even 
though our attention is often drawn to other 
parts of the world as well. 

This will be the President’s second “good 
will” tour in three months. Last December, he 
went on a 22,000-mile trip to 11 countries in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa (see news review, Jan. 
6 issue). In June, he will visit the Soviet Union 
and Japan. 
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The world has entered the Aerospace Age 
—ushered in by technological explosions 
which have no parallel in the history of 
man. It is a new era in which the need for 
educated, well trained and experienced 
personnel is more vital than ever before. 
It is a highly technical and competitive 


era with opportunities which only a few 
years ago seemed mere fantasies. 

You, who are about to graduate from 
high school, will shortly make one of the 
most difficult and critical decisions of 
your life—the choice of a career. In mak- 
ing this decision, you must evaluate care- 


TRAINING 
ADVANCEMENT, 


SECURITY. . . 


You get all three in a 
U.S. Avr Force career 


What vou can make of a career in the U.S. Air Force 


depends on your ability to learn, how well you put 


your training to work, and your own initiative. In 
today’s Air Force you will have the opportunity to 
receive technical training that costs thousands of 
dollars. You will get valuable experience. And you 
will work with the most modern equipment. 

Right now the Air Force is educating the special- 
ists of the Aerospace Age. The bright young men and 
women who are part of this team have an assured 
future with a horizon that is practically unlimited. 


An Air Force Career... 
Where it starts—Gateway to an Airman’s career in the 


Aerospace Age is Lackland Air Force Base, near San 
Antonio, Texas. Here you will be given basic military 
training. At Lackland you'll make many new friends, 
meet young men from all over the country, from differ- 





ent walks of life—but all with the same opportunity— 
to become important members of the Aerospace Team. 


What you learn—Based on the needs of the Air Force, 
your qualifications, and your own ambitions, you will 
be assigned to an Air Force Technical School or directly 
to an Air Force Base for on-the-job training. Your train- 
ing will fall into one of the following areas: Mechanical, 
Electronics, Radio Operator, and Administrative. 

Air Force Technical Schools are of the finest caliber. 
The courses begin with the fundamentals and carry you 
through the use of the very latest types of equipment. 

If you are assigned to on-the-job training, within a 
few weeks you will be on the team—perhaps the ground 
crew of some multimillion dollar airplane. Your instruc- 
tor will be an Air Force master mechanic and your crew 
chief, as well. When you have sufficient training and 
experience, you may well be a crew chief, yourself... 
perhaps crew chief of a plane packing more firepower 


than all the shots fired in all the wars in history! 


How you work—Generally speaking, your working 
hours will be about the same as for any job. And each 
year you get a 30 day paid vacation. You are not a 
soldier in the old sense of the word—you are a technical 
specialist. The tools you work with will be computers, 
radar sets, missile controls, intricate electronic equip- 
ment, and precision-made instruments. 

As you acquire more skill and experience in your 
specialty, and particularly if you decide to make the 





fully the many possibilities before you 
and approach the problem on a long term 
basis—a career basis. This is true whether 


cation of service to country as does mem- 
bership in the United States Air Force. 
It is a challenging career laced with the 
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unexpected and the unusual. It is a career 
| proudly commend to qualified young 
men and women. 


or not you intend to further your formal 
education. 

Few careers provide the excitement, 
varied experience, pride and deep gratifi- 


Air Force a career, you may go to advanced technical 
schools, both civilian and Air Force. You will be getting 
training that cannot be duplicated, training and expe- 
rience that will be of great advantage to you and your 
future. You will be “talking” airplanes down through 
fog, maintaining jet engines, forecasting weather, prac- 
ticing medical X-ray techniques, perhaps even plotting 
the course of a moon shot. It will be vital, exciting work, 
in a job that your experience, qualifications, and apti- 
tude tests have shown you can do well. 

In short—you are set for the Aerospace Age, the age 
of the present and the future. 
How much you make—As an Airman Basic you'll be 


paid $78.00 per month during your Basic Training. 
Food, lodging, clothes—all are provided. On comple- 


tion of Basic, if recommended, you get your first stripe 


and first raise. If you attain the grade of Staff Sergeant 
you receive up to $319.90, depending upon the number 
of your dependents. As in a civilian career, the progress 


you make is pretty much up to you. 





Educational Opportunities... 
Operation Bootstrap —Here is your opportunity to earn 


a college degree during off-duty periods while serving 
with the Air Force. Under this program the Air Force 
pays a substanitial part of your tuition charges. 

There are three methods by which college credits can 
be achieved: 

I. Attend courses at a college near your air base. 

2. Attend college sponsored courses on your base. 

3. Take college extension courses and group study 
classes conducted by USAFI (United States Armed 
Forces Institute). 

All of these facilities lead to fully accredited college 
degrees. They cost you only a fraction of the normal 
cost. Only a small registration fee is charged by USAFI. 
And when you take a college course on the base or at 
a nearby college, the Air Force pays up to $7.50 per 
semester hour. If you are eligible the Air Force will also 
assign you, on a temporary duty basis, to complete the 
last semester of your degree course at the approved 


college of your choice. During this period, airmen re- 
ceive all regular pay and allowances. 

The Air Force will encourage you to sign up for as 
much education as you can handle. For experience has 
shown that the more educated an airman is, the more 
valuable he is to the Aerospace Team—and to himself. 


Operation Midnight Oil —In this program an airman is 
encouraged to take advanced courses in his assigned 
specialty—over and above his normal training. Special- 
ized, technical courses help him become more proficient 
in his field of work. Almost certainly this leads to 
advancement, to higher rank. The Aerospace Team 
requires its specialists to keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments...and rewards them accordingly. 


Airman Education and Commissioning Program— 
The Airman Education and Commissioning Program al 
(AECP) has been established to provide undergradu- 

ate college education, followed by officer tain 
commissioning, for a limited number of highly seréengg = . 
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career minded airmen. Selected airmen will attend 
civilian institutions. 

In addition to these educational opportunities, air- 
men can apply for Officer Training, Aviation Cadet 
Training, and the Air Force Academy. 


Other Benefits —Medical and dental care of the highest 
*_ standards are free. Should you marry while you are in 
the Air Force, the medical benefits will generally apply 
to your wife and children. This can mean cash savings 
of hundreds of dollars a year. Special survivors’ benefits 
give your family permanent protection and cost you 
nothing. For higher ranking airmen attractive housing 


44s provided at most Air Force Bases. And many of the 


by - P ° 
modern barracks for single airmen compare favorably 


SSewith newly-built college dormitories. There is also a 


#& bonus when you re-enlist, and for highly skilled airmen 


in certain technical specialties there’s the opportunity 


*for extra “proficiency” pay. These are just some of the 


‘extra benefits that spell advancement, security, good 
*health ‘and provision for you and your family’s future. 


Recreation —At Air Force Bases you'll find hobby shops, 
service clubs, airmen clubs, noncommissioned officers 
clubs, gymnasiums and possibly even a golf course. 
There are inter-unit and inter-base football, baseball 
and basketball competitions. The finest equipment is 
made available to those who want to participate in 
these activities. Also there will be frequent dances and 
parties, and other social activities to help you establish 
what may well be lifelong friendships. Frequently such 
social functions will allow you to meet many of the 
people who live in neighboring areas. 


Retirement—One reason many men and women want 
to remain in the Air Force is the retirement provision. 
After 20 years you can retire with liberal retirement 
pay. For example, a Master Sergeant with 20 years 
service can retire with $175.00 per month. With 30 
years service he will receive $262.50 per month. As a 
Chief Master Sergeant retiring with 30 years service, 
he would receive $330.00 per month. 
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An Air Force Career... 


4, ways to become a 
Commissioned Officer 


The Air Force Academy —The new Air Force Academy 
is already ranked among our Nation's finest colleges 
and universities. It is located near Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, on a 17,800 acre site at the foot of the Ram- 
part Range of the Rocky Mountains. The buildings and 
equipment are of the most modern and scientific design. 
Each year young men from the fifty States are ap- 
pointed to the Academy. They receive a four-year col- 
lege education plus airmanship training. This includes 
military studies, leadership studies and physical edu- 
cation. The academic curriculum is divided about 
evenly between social-humanistic studies and scientific 
studies. Successful completion of the prescribed courses 
leads to a Bachelor of Science Degree and a commission 
as a second lieutenant in the regular Air Force. 
Appointments to the Academy are governed by law. 
The law provides that most of the vacancies will be 
filled by nominees of United States Congressmen. Con- 
gressmen are eager to receive applications from eligible 
young men who reside in their constituencies and who 


are interested in the opportunity for an outstanding 


education and career which the Air Force Academy 
offers. Application to the Congressmen should be made 
as early as the May preceding the year appointment 
to the Academy is desired. 

Basic eligibility requirements are: Age—17-21 and 
unmarried. A high school diploma while not required 
is most desirable. For additional details on how to se- 
cure an appointment to the Air Force Academy write 
to the appropriate Representative or Senator, or to the 
Registrar, United States Air Force Academy, Colorado. 


Aviation Cadet Training—If you would like to be a 
flying officer in the Air Force, here is the program for 
you. Aviation cadet training is.open to high school 
graduates. College experience is highly desirable. The 
training course—about a year long—leads to a second 
lieutenant commission and the coveted silver wings. 

You must be single, between 19 and 26% and meet 
the physical and mental standards set for flying train- 
ing. The program is open to citizens of the United 
States who reside therein or in its possessions. Airmen 
on active duty may apply for aviation cadet training. 


Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps (Air Force 
ROTC) —The mission of the Air Force ROTC is to select 
and prepare cadets, through a permanent program of in- 
struction at civilian colleges and universities, to serve as 
officers in the Air Force Reserve and Regular components. 

The 4-year course is divided into 2-year units—Basic 
and Advanced. The Air Force furnishes uniforms and 
text books to all cadets. 

In the Basic Course, cadets have classes twice a week, 
with an additional hour in leadership training. 

Classroom instruction time in the Advanced Course 
is doubled. Cadets of the Advanced Course receive 90 
cents a day for commutation and subsistence. Between 
the junior and senior years of college a cadet must at- 
tend a 4-week training course at an Air Force installa- 


tion. Institutions award up to 20 hours credit toward a 
Bachelor's Degree for the 4-year Air Force ROTC Course. 

Graduates are appointed Air Force Reserve second 
lieutenants upon completion of the program and gradu- 
ation from college. The program is controlled accord- 
ing to the Air Force's active-duty requirements. 

If you are going on to college, and at the same time 
are interested in a career in the Air Force, make sure 
the college of your choice is one of those with an Air 
Force ROTC unit attached. 
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Officer Candidate School (OCS)—OCS graduates 
many of the non-flying officers the Air Force needs to 
man its vital and varied ground support operations. 
The school is open to men and women on active duty. 
After completion of the training course, candidates are 
commissioned second lieutenants and are assigned to 
such specialties as Personnel, Intelligence, Maintenance, 
Supply and Administration. They are also eligible for 
such advanced training as Aviation Engineering, Elec- 


tronic, Rocketry and Flying Training. 


An Air Force Career—For Young Women 
Women in the Air Force (WAF)—Right now there are 
thousands of young women in the Air Force, perform- 
ing over 450 different jobs. In fact, 32 of the 44 airmen 
specialties are open to the WAF. 

These young women find their membership on the 
Aerospace Team to be meaningful, exciting and re- 
warding in many ways. Many WAF marry airmen and 
become loyal Air Force wives, with a deeper under- 
standing of their husbands’ chosen career. 

To be a WAF, a young woman must be a high school 
graduate and be able to pass the Air Force physical 
examination. Upon being admitted, she is assigned to 


Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. After 


basic training she will receive specialized training much 
as any airman does. Her first assignment will be in the 
United States, but later she may go to Paris, Rome, 
London, Honolulu and other exciting places. In her 


smartly designed WAF uniform, she will be admired 


and respected as a full time member of the Aerospace 
Team. In each class a group of WAF are admitted to 
Officer Candidate School. For young women who want 
to make a real career in the Aerospace Age, OCS can 
be the gateway to an important, responsible position. 
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DO YOU MEASURE UP? 
CAN YOU MEET THE CHALLENGE OF 


THE AEROSPACE AGE? 


It takes a particular kind of person to wear 


the insignia of the U. S. Air Force. 


There are opportunities for minds that 


can comprehend the most advanced 
concepts of flight... hands that can 
handle delicate electronic equipment. 
Important above all is a desire 

to be a member of the first team— 
the United States Air Force. 

For complete details about Airman, 
WAF Airman, Aviation Cadet Training or 
the Air Force ROTC Program, consult 
your nearest Air Force Recruiting 
Office, or fill in and mail 
this coupon There's no obligation 
of any kind. See if you 


can measure up! 


Ui FORCE 


THERE’S A PLACE FOR 
TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
ON THE AEROSPACE TEAM 


Paste coupon on Postal Card and mail to: 
Scholastic Information Dept. S-02 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me complete information about 


(Check one) () Airman () WAF Airman () Aviation Cadet (1) Air Force ROTC 
Name Age 

Address 

City 
County 
Name of High School 























Understanding the News 
(Continued from page 28) 


economy without a strong “center: 


city” to serve as headquarters for in- 
dustry, business, banking, medicine, 
hotels, merchandising, culture, and 
entertainment. And a strong “center 
city” cannot exist without a stream- 
lined transportation system. 

Transportation experts point out 
that a double-tracked rail line can 
carry five times as many passengers 
an hour as a four-lane superhighway. 
But more and more commuters pre- 
fer jammed superhighways to the 
train. Why? Because, many com- 
muters complain, the trains are 
expensive, often broken-down, un- 
comfortable, inconveniently sched- 
uled—and often late. 

‘The railroads reply that they are 
caught in an economic vise. Al- 
though they are making a profit from 
freight revenues, most of it is usually 
wiped out by huge losses in operat- 
ing passenger service, especially 
passenger commuter services. Be- 
cause commuters use trains only 
during the morning and evening rush 
hours, expensive equipment and la- 
bor is left idle much of the time. 

Thus, some railroads have cut the 
number of commuter trains on “un- 
profitable” lines. They also have 
boosted commuters’ fares as high as 
the state and Federal regulatory 
agencies will permit. Many railroads 
still claim that they would have to 
increase fares by another 50 to 70 
per cent “just to break even.” 


A PIONEERING STEP 


As service has been cut and fares 
have been raised, commuters have 
abandoned the railroads and taken 
to driving to work. This has merely 
multiplied the railroads’ problems— 
and the jam on the highways. 

Many experts believe that govern- 
ment aid—Federal, state or local— 
may be the only solution. This help 
could come in direct financial sub- 
sidies, tax relief, or revision of some 
government regulations which rail- 
roadmen consider outdated. 

For years, the railroads have sought 
Federal aid—without success. Al- 
though the Federal Government has 
appropriated huge amounts of money 
for airport construction, canal and 
ship building, and highway construc- 
tion, it has left railroad problems to 
the cities which the railroads serve. 

The Philadelphia plan is thus con- 


sidered by many to be a pioneering 
step by local government, industry, 
and labor. Officials in other munici- 
pal areas are watching the Philadel- 
phia experiment closely—and hoping 
that an “aspirin” may have been 
found to cure the headache caused 
by too many people trying to get 
to the same place all at once. 


In 
Brief 


BAD DEBT? During World War I, 
Uncle Sam sent $10,800,000,000 worth 
of arms and food to the Soviet Union. 
At the end of the war, when it came 
time to collect the debt, the U.S. of- 
fered to settle the account for only 
$800,000,000. But the highest Soviet 
offer was a meager $300,000,000 (see 
news review, Jan. 6 issue). 

Last month the U.S. sat down again 
with the Soviet Union to discuss the 
debt settlement. Once again the So- 
viet Union would not come to terms 


—and broke off the talks. 


GLAMORLESS LIGHTS? Women 
of Elizabeth, N.J., have taken on a 
“sallow look” in the evening—and 
they are blaming the mercury vapor 
street lamps installed in the town’s 
business area. The lamps, they say, 
throw off a purple hue, making their 
faces “look eerie.” 

After hearing many complaints, the 


players are often sidelined with facial 
players—particularly goalies—have begun to wear plastic masks. 
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Elizabeth Board of Public Works—in an 
outstanding display of male gallantry 
—promised to consider the use of fluor- 
escent street lamps in the future. 


BIRTH OF A NATION. Africa will 
soon have another new nation to add 
to its steadily growing list. Belgian of- 
ficials recently promised to give Belgian 
Congo its full independence on June 
30. This promise came after serious riot- 
ing in the Congo in January, and de- 
mands by many Congolese people for 
immediate freedom (see major article 
in our Jan. 20 issue). 

The Congo will have the largest area 
of any of the newly independent Afri- 
can nations (about three times the size 
of Texas) and a population of about 
13,000,000 persons. A country rich in 
resources, it provides more than half of 
the world’s diamonds, uranium, and co- 
balt. One problem: Its people have had 
little training in running a government. 


ROSE IS TOPS IN U.S. The rose 
won a landslide victory in a nation- 
wide poll to choose America’s favorite 
flower. It polled nearly three times as 
many votes as the second-running car- 
nation. The chrysanthemum came in a 
poor third. 


WORLD'S HIGHEST JUMP. “Long” 
John Thomas, 18, set a new world’s 
high jump record last month at Madison 
Square Garden in New York City. John 
cleared a bar set at 7 feet 1% inches. 
He held the previous world’s record 
of 7 feet 1% inches, set last year. 


; on 
FACING THE ISSUE. In rough and tumble sport of hockey, the puck travels at speeds 
up to 120 miles per hour. Since only unpadded part of a hockey player is his face, 


cuts, This winter, however, hockey 


Here, the 


masked Northeastern University hockey team is all set for a safe practice session. 











Perched near the roof of the world 








where India faces Red China, 





Nepal lifts its veil 
under the shadow of 


twe conflicting giants 


Between the 
Hammer 
and the Anvil 


ISING from his fabled throne, where 
ten carved cobras writhe in gold, 
King Mahendra of Nepal set out on a 
historic ride on a balmy day last sum- 
mer. The 39-year-old king—a “living 
incarnation” of the Hindu god Vishnu— 
stepped first into a golden chariot. 
Then, as nine white stallions dr2w the 
chariot through the streets of his capi- 
tal, like an Oriental potentate from the 
tales of Marco Polo, the king saluted 
thousands of cheering, flower-throwing 
Nepalese. 
Many-tiered pagodas of intricate de- 
sign and delicacy rose above the royal 
Monkmeyer Procession as it passed through the 
On many Buddhist temples in Nepal, watchful eyes of Buddha stare out streets. To the north a mighty cliff of 
in all directions. The eyes are to remind worshipers that Buddha sees all. jagged rock and eternal snow rose into 








the sky. It was part of the towering 
Himalayas, which seal off Nepal from 
Chinese-controlled Tibet. 

The king’s journey through the streets 
of the capital—Katmandu—was a his- 
toric one for all the people of little- 
known Nepal. Just a few months be- 
fore, Nepal had held the very first elec- 
tions in its history. Now the king was 
riding from his palace to the Parliament. 
There he declared Parliament to be in 
session. By this historic act, Nepal be- 
gan its first experiment with democracy. 

Just a few years ago, Nepal was 
ruled like a feudal hunting preserve 
by a handful of oppressive landowners. 
Today it is making a courageous gam- 
ble. In the very shadow of Red China, 
tiny Nepal is struggling to transform 
itself from a medieval kingdom into a 
twentieth-century democratic state. 

An exotic and astoundingly beautiful 
land, Nepal sits astride the lofty Hima- 
laya Mountains near the wind-swept 
“roof of the world.” In this cigar-shaped 
nation, only 500 miles long and 150 
miles wide, live 9,000,000 people who 
are just beginning to think of them- 
selves as Nepalese. 

For centuries Nepal was little more 
than a geographer’s term. The people 
who lived in that remote land called 
themselves by the names of their dif- 
ferent tribes. They were Newaris of 
Katmandu, or the sturdy mountain- 
climbing Sherpas. They were the fierce 
Ghurkas, who made such magnificent 
soldiers that they were eagerly sought 
by the British and Indian armies, They 
were Licharis, or Bhotias, or Magars, 
or Gurungs. 

For hundreds of years Nepal was 
shut off from a curious world by a com- 
bination of impenetrable mountains 
and stagnant, death-dealing swamps. 
Tucked away in a remote corner of the 
world, its rulers jealously kept it hidden 
from foreign eyes and foreign ways. 
Ungil a few years ago, scarcely more 
than a hundred Europeans had ever 
laid eyes on the sacred city of Kat- 
mandu. 


World’s Highest Mountains 


It was the conquest of the Himalayas 
by twentieth-century adventurers that 
brought Nepal into the modern world. 
Within the borders of this tiny king- 
dom are five of the world’s highest 
mountains—Everest, Annapurna, Kan- 
chenjunga, Dhaulguri and Makalu—all 
more than 26,000 feet high. Millions 
throughout the world avidly followed 
reports of the courageous attempts of 
mountain-climbers to scale these tower- 
ing peaks. 

For many years it was believed that 
no man would ever successfully scale 
Everest—the highest peak in the world 
(29,028 feet)—and live to tell about it. 
Scores of climbers met their deaths on 
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B. P. Koirala, prime minister of Nepal 
and leader of Nepal’s Congress party. 


its icy slopes. Then in a daring assault 
in 1953, Sir Edmund Hillary of New 
Zealand and his Nepalese guide, Tenz- 
ing Norkey, conquered Everest and 
stood for fifteen minutes on the roof 
of the world where no man had ever 
set foot before. 

About the same time that her moun- 
tains came under full-scale assault from 
a small army of climbers, Nepal’s age- 
old isolation came to an end. In 1953, 
with the king’s permission, a rough 
road was pushed through from Kat- 
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mandu to the Indian frontier, linking 
Nepal to the outside world by jeep. 

Two years later, Indian Airways 
started a regular service into Katmandu. 
Then the tourist age hit Nepal in a 
small way—with the arrival of ten 
American and two Brazilian visitors. 
That same year (1955) Nepal was ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


Revolt—Led by a King 

Nepal’s emergence from behind a veil 
of mystery actually had begun in 1951. 
For 105 years the Rana dynasty had 
ruled Nepal as its own private fief 
(feudal estate), taxing the people at 
will and filling the family purse with 
public funds. Jealous of their power 
and eager to keep it intact, the Ranas 
sealed off Nepal from the outside world. 

The king of Nepal was not a Rana. 
He was, however, traditionally little 
more than a tool of the Ranas. The 
Prime Minister—always a Rana—ruled 
Nepal like a dictator and passed on the 
job to another member of the Rana 
family as though it were a crown. 

The Rana family filled its ornate 
palaces with Greek statues, grand pi- 
anos, and billiard tables. Although 


there were no roads in all Nepal, they 
imported Rolls-Royces and had them 
(Continued on page 42) 


Wide World 


Nepalese tribesman (right) cheerfully carries his chief on his back during 
a visit to Katmandu. Rich Nepalese avoid walking—thinking it undignified. 








How to make your diploma pay off in the modern Army! 


Guided Missile Repairmen_at_an Army Alc Defense Site, 


it’s yours for the asking! A new 48-page booklet titled The Secret of Getting Ahead. 
Crammed with full-color illustrations, this free booklet tells you all about special 
Army opportunities open to high school graduates only—shows you how to 
make your diploma pay off in today’s Army! 


Learn how to choose BEFORE enlistment. The Secret of Getting Ahead includes the 
complete Graduate Specialist story—all the facts about the Army educational pro- 
gram for high school graduates and seniors only. If you pass Graduate Specialist 
aptitude and physical tests, you'll choose the schooling you want before you enlist. 
(And in many technical fields, Army schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) This 
valuable free booklet describes each of 107 Graduate Specialist courses: Guided 
Missile Electronics, Aircraft Maintenance, Meteorology, Automotive Mechanics, 
Radar & TV Repair, Engineering—and many more. 











Can you answer these important questions? How can you qualify for 
the Graduate Specialist Program? How does a senior gain by applying 
before and enlisting after graduation? What are Army schools like? 
Does Army schooling have civilian value? What ‘‘secret’’ helps you get 
ahead in any field? The Secret of Getting Ahead answers all these 
questions—and many others. What's more, this booklet contains vital 
information about Selective Service and the Army Reserve—timely 
facts every young man should know. 


Mail coupon today for your free copy. Order direct from Washington 
by mailing the coupon today. Your free copy will be sent out to you 
immediately—without obligation. 


GRADUATE SPECIALIST 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL $€-10.2-60 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C., ATTN: AGSN 


Please rush me a free copy of The Secret of Getting Ahead, 
(I’m a high school graduate or senior.) 


’ 
PRINT NAME 


ADDRESS 
ciry. 


ZONE____ STATE 
(This offer good in U.S.A. and its territories only.) 








Nepal 


(Continued from page 39) 


carried over the high mountain passes 
on the backs of porters. 

Every Rana became a general at 
birth. The people were kept under the 
Ranas’ thumbs. Nepalese were forbidden 
to ride in vehicles, wear Western 
clothes, or build houses without Rana 
permission. 

Then in 1951 a palace revolt toppled 
the Ranas from their century-long rule. 
King Tribhubana, father of the present 
king, regained control of Nepal from the 
Rana family, The revolt was sparked 
by the India-oriented Nepalese Con- 
gress party, which stood solidly behind 
King Tribhubana. Some members of 
the powerful Rana clan were arrested, 
and the Rana prime minister was forced 
to resign his twin job of prime minister 
and commander-in-chief, both of which 
he had inherited from his father. 


Pay: Three Cents a Day 


With the Ranas out of the way, the 
king set out to lead Nepal from cen- 
turies of feudalism into the modern 
world, At first glance the attempt 
seemed almost hopeless. Nepal is the 
very image of a backward, impoverished 
nation. 

Average income is only $45 a year 
per person. Scarcely five per cent of 
Nepal's 9,000,000 people can read or 
write. In many mountain villages life 
is so primitive that some people have 
never seen a wheel. Poverty stalks the 
countryside. Surrounding the magnifi- 
cent palaces of Katmandu is a sea of 
miserable slums, The crown of a Rana 


Altitude in thousands of feet 


prince may have cost half a million 
dollars, but the pay of a laborer is 
only three cents a day! 

The most common occupation in 
Nepal is that of a carrier. These human 
pack horses carry 60-pound packs of 
gasoline tins, rice, and cloth on their 
backs day in and day out. There are 
scarcely any roads in Nepal and most 
of the mountain trails are too steep 
even for animals. The commerce of 
Nepal literally moves on the backs of 
its people. 


Land of the Gods 


Summer monsoon rains fall steadily 
for four months and carry away crops 
and precious topsoil. Poverty, poor 
crops, erosion—for centuries these have 
been the primary facts of life in Nepal. 
And most villagers believe these things 
are decided by angry gods. 

The very word Nepal means land 
of the gods. And in this land of the 
gods all is sacred. In the valley of 
Katmandu there are more temples than 
houses, more images of gods than there 
are human beings. 

Every inch of soil is holy. Mountains 
and springs, rivers and wells are sacred. 
Cows are especially sacred—and every 
year are garlanded with flowers in im- 


pressive festivals. It is considered mur- 


der to kill a cow in Nepal. 

Nepal is often regarded as_ the 
world’s only Hindu kingdom. But the 
Hinduism of Nepal is of a very special 
kind. In the shadow of the Himalayas, 
the Hinduism of India has been mixed 
with some of the Buddhism of Tibet. 
Buddhist saints are carved in Hindu 
holy places, and Hindu gods adorn 








(Dates show when peaks were lirst scaled) 
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High peaks of Himalayas have attracted mountain climbers for generations. 
Everest and Annapurna, both within Nepal, were conquered in the 1950s. 


Buddhist temples. Both religions have 
been mixed with a primitive form of 
worship known as Tantrism, which is 
marked by tribute to goddesses who 
demand sacrifices of blood. 

The importance of religion in the 
everyday life of the Nepalese is prob- 
ably the major factor behind the aver- 
age Nepalese’s most apparent charac- 
teristic—his gentleness. Temples and 
holy places are adorned with huge 
painted eyes (see photo on page 38) 
as reminders that nothing escapes the 
gods. 

And the gentle Nepalese feel the 
presence of their gods everywhere—in 
the green rice paddies, in the soft_sum- 
mer rains, in a simple act like washing 
clothes. Because they feel this presence 
everywhere, a woman will drape her 
newly-washed clothes around a stone 
Buddha to dry. Her act is not a sacri- 
lege, but a sign of affection for the god. 

In the 18-mile square valley of Kat- 
mandu live 400,000 Nepalese. This lush 
valley, at the foothills of the Hima- 
layas, is the political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic center of Nepal. Temples and 
mountains dominate the scene. 

The capital city of Katmandu is 
peaked with delicate two-story pagodas. 
Many Westerners think of pagodas as 
coming from China—but actually the 
pagoda was invented in Katmandu. 


Nepal's First Election 


When the Ranas were thrown out of 
power in 1950, King Tribhubana named 
the leader of the Congress party, B. P. 
Koirala, as prime minister. A represent- 
ative cabinet was set up to rule the 
country. Within a short time, however, 
bickering between the political parties 
became so intense that the king took 
over personal control of the govern- 
ment. 

When King Tribhubana died in 1956, 
his son Mahendra Bir Bickram Shah 
Deva became the new king. He was 
eager to turn Nepal into a constitutional 
democracy. Early in 1959 he decided 
that the political situation within Nepal 
was stable enough to schedule Nepal's 
first elections. They were held in Febru- 
ary, 1959. The results astounded nearly 
everyone. 

Skeptics had warned that the people 
wouldn’t understand how to vote and 
would stay home out of ignorance. But 
these skeptics were proved wrong. Vot- 
ing officials spent months going around 
the country explaining to the people 
how to fold and mark ballots and how 
to drop them in a box. When election 
day came around, there was great in- 
terest and excitement. In some areas 
as many as 90 per cent of the people 
went to the polls. When the boxes were 
opened, many were found to hold not 
only ballots, but money and flowers too. 

(Continued on page 47) 





Westmont College, located in Santa Barbara, California, was 
the recipient of the U. S. Steel grant of $25,000 in 1958. 


The King’s College, Briarcliff Manor, New York, overlooks the 
Hudson River from a 66-acre campus. Over half of its 
graduates undertake graduate study. 


Located on a 152-acre campus, Wilberforce was founded in 
1856. Students engage in energetic discussion over curriculum 
schedule at registration time. 


The Chemistry Dept. at St. Mary of the Plains is conducting 
research under a National Science Foundation grant on the 
kinetic energy of decomposition of organic acids. 


Have You Thought 
About a Small 
Liberal Arts College? 


Surprise! There is room for more students in college 


next September. In fact, the welcome mat is out . . . 


. if you are a well-qualified student with an acceptable high 
school record 

. if you are serious about your intentions to acquire a college 
education and can produce evidence of good character 

. if you are looking for a college where the costs are low 

. if you are interested in good teaching, informal atmosphere, 
and opportunities to make friends 

. and particularly if you are of an original and independent 
turn of mind with the intellectual curiosity and maturity to assume 
considerable responsibility for your own mental and emotional 
development. 

The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges (CASC). has 
a membership list of 63 colleges in 29 states from Maine to 
Hawaii. These institutions, with an average enrollment of 350 
students, an average faculty of 24, and an average total student 
cost of $1,000, are highly diversified in type, location, and 
character. 

For example, they are scattered throughout the country in 
these areas: Northeast 16, Midwest 30, South 9, West Coast 8. 
Some of these colleges are in the mountains of New England, some 
are in the great plains of the West, and some are on the city streets. 

Fifty-two of these colleges are co-educational, 6 are for men 
only, and 5 for women only. There are 35 Protestant colleges in 
the group, 17 Catholic, and 11 independent. All are four-year, 
non-tax supported, non-profit colleges of arts and sciences offering 
the baccalaureate degree. The academic credits of all members 
are approved by one or more of the following: 

a. the state department of education. 

b. the state university. 

ec. three institutions at the graduate or undergraduate levels 

which are members of the regional association in which the 
the member is located. 

In addition to this, 15 of the charter members (7 still in CASC) 
have been accredited by their regional accrediting association in 
the last four years, and several more are applying for accredita- 
tion this year. 

CASC colleges offer a variety of courses including such spe- 
cialties as training for careers in teaching, nursing, business, engi- 
neering, music, and church service. 

Since the foundation of the Council in April, 1956, fifteen of its 
charter members have become accredited by their respective 
regional associations. 

If you wish further information about CASC colleges, you can 
obtain free catalogs, a copy of our New York Times Supplement 
of October 11, 1959 (25 cents), our Directory of Small Colleges 
(50 cents), or our complete report in The Small College Meets the 
Challenge (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 830 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., $4.95). 

Address all inquiries to: 

The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, Inc. 
Suite SS, 

1818 R Street, N. W. 

Washington 9, D. C. 
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How to Select 


ENROLL- STUDENT PLANT & curr.) ,RECOG- 
MENT COSTS ENDOWMENT NITION(*) 








Barrington, R. |. 


450 


1,090 


1,500,000 


ABD 





Tyler, Texas 


ABCD 





Riverside, Calif. 


350 


AD 





Cedarville, Ohio 


250 


ABD 





Central, S. C. 


ABCD 





Honolulu, Hawaii 


ABC 





Detroit, Mich. 


ABD 





Racine, Wisc. 


301 





Harrisonburg, Va. 


500 





Eureka, Illinois 


289 





Fort Wayne, Ind. 


345 





Newberg, Ore. 


1,013,185 





Plainfield, Vt. 


120 


373,267 





Beverly Farms, Mass. 


361 


1,936,905 





Winona Lake, Ind. 


275 


1,250,000 





Phoenix, Arizona 


754,000 





Huntington, Ind. 


1,060,000 





Siloam Springs, Ark. 


5,950,000 





Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


1,425,551 





Sheboygan, Wisc. 


1,607,848 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


1,230,000 





Lebanon, Ill. 


1,200,000 





Canton, Ohio 


2,000,000 





Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


171,156 





Marlboro, Vt. 


240,000 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


860,471 





Grantham, Pa. 


1,025,000 





Milligan College, Tenn. 


2,413,000 
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Milton, Wise. 


700,000 





Sumter, S. C. 


1,331,904 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 


2,000,000 





Springvale, Maine 


2,071,348 





Kansas City, Mo. 


2,166,972 





Henniker, N. H. 


200,000 





Dudley, Mass. 


2,000,000 





Eugene, Oregon 


1,330,000 
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Oakland City, Ind. 


1,088,000 





Olivet, Mich. 


3,000,000 





Waco, Texas 


1,083,336 





Demorest, Ga. 


Interd. 


1,538,986 





Pikeville, Ky. 


Presb. 


939,021 





Houlton, Maine 


Baptist 


1,025,882 





Rio Grande, Ohio 


Interd. 


1,865,612 





North Chili, N. Y. 


Free Meth. 


914,705 





Wichita, Kansas 


R.C. 


1,656,776 





Biddeford, Maine 


R. C. 


1,055,582 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. C. 


1,220,250 





Albuquerque, N. M. 


R.C. 


1,774,000 





North Windham, Maine 


R. C. 


2,180,000 





Dodge City, Kansas 


R. C. 


3,029,062 





St. Meinrad, Ind. 


R. C. 


1,508,967 





Santa Fe, N. M. 


R. C 


1,800,000 





Salem, West Va. 


ind.) 





Steubenville, Ohio 


R.C. 


500,000 





Hillsboro, Kan. 


Menn. Br. 


806,684 





Hartford, Conn. 


Ind. 





Upland, Calif. 


Breth. in Chr. 





Canton, Ohio 


R.C, Men 





Springfield, Mass. 


Ind. 


1,337,371 





Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Interd. Coed. 


2,430,000 





Wilberforce, Ohio 


AME. Coed. 


2,198,226 





Dayton, Tenn. 


Interd. Coed. 


1,291,338 





Oskaloosa, lowa 


Friends 


1,758,810 
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YOUR College 





REMARKS 





New country campus; $1,200,000 development program; liberal arts; Bible, Church vocations. 





Strong program in teacher and business education. 





Development program for $250,000 in progress. 





New women’s dormitory; courses in business administration. 





$300,000 development plan for endowment and music building. 





Business courses are taught by business men from the community. 





Engineering: $3,000,000 river-front campus under development. 





A. 1, . 


iP ce 





Language laboratory is special feature in new $2,000,000 





Off. Moonwatch station for earth satellites at college observatory; Recipient $25,000 U.S. Steel Award, 1959. 





Intensive studies; 2 courses every 8 weeks combined with frequent personal counselling. 





Development program includes new library, student center, and chapel. 





Outstanding small college student union: intensified program for gifted students. 





e and student 1 





Study in Canada; work-study program; emphasis on intellectual independ 





New science building under construction. 





New classroom building and gymnasium; $500,000 development program. 





Only private college in Arizona; students from 34 states; development program. 





$1,313,000 development program; new Alumni Memorial Library Science building planned. 





Vocational training program coordinate with academic studies required; 4-year engineering; radio prod. 





Top honor students awarded scholarships in a four year period equal to one full year’s college costs. 





$500,000 memorial gym being built to help mark centennial in 1962. 





Work-study program; pre-nursing courses; $750,000 development program under way. 





Oldest college in CASC, and only private college in southern third of Illinois. 





New $2,000,000 campus construction program under way. 





Liberally educated women prepared for careers in education, nursing and medical technology. 


Basketball is one of the four major intercol- 
legiate sports at Milligan College, Tennessee. 


Crudent 


at N College, Maine, get profes- 





Informal college for the development of disciplined creative thought in humanities, arts, and sciences. 





$2,000,000 new campus under construction; foreign study. 





$500,000 development program for science facilities, library, chapel, and endowment. B.S. in Nursing. 





New library and new dormitories; seminar program for independent study. 





$600,000 development program, including new Fine Arts Center and gym. 





Six-year development program to add $500,000 in capital value. 





$4,500,000 master plan for four-year college devel tt. 








Career prep. combined with liberal arts.Women’s 9 activities center; library-learning center in prog. 





$500,000 building campaign; new gym completed; 40 acres physical education-recreation area. 





Three- and four-year academic programs; including civil engineering. 





College of business administration; 2-year course Forestry, Conservation, Wildlife; enlarg. athletic facilities. 








$528,000 development and expansion program in progress. 





Development program currently spending $525,000 for new library, and for student union. 





Honors work for superior students; emphasis on preparation for graduate study. 





$1,000,000 development program in progress. 





Extensive self-help for almost all students. 





New, men’s and women’s | dormitories under construction. 





225 ‘audeaie from Loring Air Force Base are enrolled in two-year Associate Degree program. 





Rapidly growing, nr. Ohio River atomic energy i 


teallecti 





i L lent 
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nurses’ training program. 





75% of students “earn while they learn” in self-help on-campus program; special preparation for nursing. 





Teacher education program fully accredited by state of Kansas. 





Special emphasis and strength in philosophy and humanities. 





Emphasis on pre-professional programs: 70 per cent of alumni pursue graduate studies. 





Blend of three cultures of Southwest—American, Spanish, and Indian. 





$1,200,000 development program; $750,000 dormitory under construction. 





National Science Foundation research grant in chemistry; 50% full-time faculty hold earned doctorates. 





College now incorporated separately from Archabbey for lay graduates. 





Long range $7,000,000 building program; $5,000,000 in first year. 








Clarksburg Branch ity college; H 


ics Found. youth leadership; $250,000 from Benedum Found. 





Scholarship program worth $31,200 annually for salutatorians and valedictorians in 39 area high schools. 





New library and gym valued at $435,000; 50 per cent of graduates go into public school teaching. 





Largest CASC college; $8,000,000 new campus heing built as result of recent merger. 





Student self-help and financial aid programs ovailable. 





Formerly La Mennais College, Maine; in transition to new 56-acre campus, Canton, Ohio; open Sept. 1960. 





New classroom-laboratory building; master’s degree science, engineering, education, business admin.; law. 





Recipient of $25,000 U. S. Steel Award, 1958; new commons and women’s residence. 





$1,000,000 development program under way with gymnasium and health-sports center completed. 





Example of college-community cooperation in adult education and support, $10,000 alumni campaign. 





Concerned with developing persons of excellence in scholarship, ministry, teaching, rural life, public service. 
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sional experience at nearby aircraft company. 


Salem College, W. Va., has a program for train- 
ing young people in youth leadership careers. 


FOOTNOTES TO TABLE AT LEFT 


1 Curr.ecurriculum. T=teacher training. R= 
major in religious studies. B—major in business 
administration. These programs are given in 
addition to liberal arts courses. 


2 Dormitories for men only. 


3 Affiliated with Seventh Day Baptist Church. 


5A=—Chartered by state and/or approved by 
State Board of Education 


B=—Academic credit accepted by state university 
C=Approved for teacher certification 


D=Credit accepted by three or more accredited 
undergraduate or graduate schools 


E=Accredited by regional association 





Questions and Answers 
About Small Colleges... 


IS THERE STILL ROOM FOR STUDENTS 
IN THE SMALL COLLEGES? 


Yes, there is. Many small colleges could take from ten to a 
hundred more students on ning day every September. CASC 
colleges, for example, enroll approximately thousand stu- 
dents. They have estimated conservatively that could triple 
this number in the next ten years. In other words, they could 
accommodate several thousand additional students every fall. 
The remarkable thing is that CASC college enrollment has been 
increasing during the last years at a rate substantially 
faster than the national average. If they continue at their present 
pace, they will achieve their estimate for 1970, by 1965! 

These colleges stand ready and willing to receive applica- 
tions from well-qualified candidates. Because of overcrowded 
conditions large institutions are often forced to reject three or 
four times as many qua applicants as they can accept. They 
can find a solution to their problem by referring these candi- 
dates to good small colleges. 


355, 
WHAT IS THE COST OF ATTENDING 
A TYPICAL CASC COLLEGE? 


The average tuition in CASC colleges is $425, and the average 
charge for rd, room and other fees is $550. This total of $975 
is the lowest rate for any group of four-year, private liberal arts 
colleges in the country. This even competes with the out-of-state 
tuition charged by public universities. According to the New 
York Times of March 24, 1957, the median tuition charge in 46 
State Universities for out-of-state students was $412. In the fall 
of 1956, according to the Times, 2,000 out-of-state students 
could not be admitted to the University of Connecticut because 
of inadequate facilities. Other states reported similar situations. 
Crowded conditions still prevailed in the fall of 1959. 

According to a recent report from the Office of Education in 
Washington, students in private colleges averaged about $2,000 
a year for total expenses. This left a balance for CASC students 
of $1150 for clothes, books, travel, etc., above the college costs 
of $850. Although all the figures have gone up slightly since that 
report, the ratios are still approximately the same. 


| I 
re @- WHAT IS THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
y IN CASC COLLEGES? 


Students in many CASC colleges have made high scores on the 
Area Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations, in Social Stud- 
ies, Humanities and the Natural Sciences. Many freshmen taking 
the College Qualification Tests administered upon entrance have 
made a commendable performance. Students from CASC col- 
leges have been transferring successfully to other institutions at 
both the graduate and the undergraduate levels for years. CASC 
alumni have distinguished themselves in areas of service as well 
as industry and government. 


Presented as a public service by the 


HOW SMALL IS A 
SMALL COLLEGE? 


— 
ith 
It has been said that a small college should be small enough so 
that you can know everyone on the campus if you want to but 
large enough so you don’t have to if you don’t want to. In fact, 
small is a relative term, depending upon geographical location, 
the age in which one li and the size of comparable institu- 
tions. One CASC college has as its motto: “Large enough to 
serve you; small enough to know you.” 

Student enrollments in all CASC colleges total about 30,000. 
Three have fewer than 100; three have more than 1,000; the 
average is approximately 350. Most of these colleges could ex- 
pand considerably and still retain the advantages of being small 
colleges with an informal, friendly atmosphere and a close 
faculty-student relationship. The average CASC college has a 
faculty of 24 members incl ing four with doctors’ degrees. 
Most of these colleges are located on a 100-acre campus with 
about 15 buildings. 


WHAT ARE THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SPORTS IN SMALL COLLEGES? 


As in most small colleges, participant sports receive greater 
emphasis in CASC colleges than spectator sports. Carry-over 
sports such as tennis, golf, swimming, skiing, bowling and 
badminton, with a focus on recreation and physical health, 
are featured, The athletic program is usually regarded as an 
integral part of the educational process rather na - 
rate activity for the sake of gate receipts. The student has 
a good chance to make the team rather than to sit on the 


ncn. 
A CASC poll shows that these on compete nena gee 4 


with larger institutions in individual and small-team sports su 
as basketball, baseball, track, tennis, cross-country, and golf. 
Among the major sports, basketball leads with 34 of the report- 
ing colleges sponsoring an intercollegiate team. Next in order 
of popularity are baseball in 25 colleges, track in 19 colleges, 
tennis in 13 and football in 9. Eighteen colleges report prepa- 
ration of physical-education teachers and coaches as part of 
their teacher-education program. 


tea 


According to Dr. Ernest L. Boyer, Dean of Upland College 
there is a positive correlation between conditions at the small 
college and effective teaching. He says, “A small college allows 
for a close relationship between the teacher and the student. 
The teacher is able to discover the needs of the individual 
student and to measure the academic progress with greater 
accuracy. Faculty members share in a life which is intellectually 
stimulating. Resourceful administrators can involve each teacher 
in projects of evaluating present institutional aims and setting 


forth goals for the future. 


HOW GOOD IS THE TEACHING IN 
SMALL COLLEGES? 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


on behalf of 


THE COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SMALL COLLEGES, Inc. 


1818 R Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 





Nepal 
(Continued from page 42) 


The election results tallied a dra- 
matic success for the pro-Indian Con- 
gress party. It captured more than two 
thirds of the seats in the Nepalese 
House of Representatives. Koirala, a 
staunch anti-Communist and a mild 
socialist, again became prime minister. 

The Communists, who had unsuc- 
cessfully sought to overthrow the king 
in 1956 and bring Nepal under Chinese 
control, suffered an electoral rout. They 
ended up with only four seats in the 
109-member lower house. 

Although the Communists are not 
considered a pressing danger within 
Nepal, they are a real threat from the 
outside. Beyond the icy wall of the 
Himalayas lies Communist-controlled 
Tibet. Nepalese and foreigners alike 
fear that Red China may one day seek 
to take over Nepal as she brutally 
swallowed defenseless Tibet. These 
fears are not helped by maps recently 
printed in Peking which show Nepal 
as a part of China! 

To the south of Nepal.is democratic 
India. It is to India that Nepal turns 
for both guidance and protection. Nepal 
needs Indian protection if it is to stay 
free. And India believes it needs a free 
Nepal for its own security. As long as 
Nepal remains free, India is protected 
by the nearly impenetrable rock wall 
of the icy Himalayas. But if Nepal were 
to be swallowed by Red China, the 
road to India would be wide open. 

Last November Prime Minister Nehru 
told the Indian Parliament that aggres- 
sion against Nepal “would be consid- 
ered by us as aggression against India.” 
Nehru warned that a Chinese attack 
on Nepal would only be a preliminary 
to an eventual thrust at India. (For 
more on India vs. Red China, see our 
major article in Sept. 23, 1959 issue.) 


Aid from India 


To help the tiny democracy remain 
free, India is giving Nepal as much 
economic help as it can afford. India 
has helped Nepal construct the first 
road from Katmandu to the Indian 
border. Indians have also helped build 
Katmandu’s airport, a hydroelectric 
plant, and irrigation works. 

King Mahendra and Prime Minister 
Koirala agree that if a free Nepal is 
to survive in modern Asia she must 
develop her primitive economy—and 
rapidly. One of their major tasks is thus 
to break the vise-like hold of the feudal 
landowners on most of Nepal. 

One big landowner, for example, 
now owns 1,000,000 acres, granted gen- 
erations ago by the Ranas on a tax-free 
basis. Koirala proposes to abolish such 
tax-free estates and set a ceiling on 
land holdings. 


Richard Harrington /Three Lions 
Nepalese are noted for gentleness. 


Because of Nepal's vulnerable po- 
sition on the very border of Chinese- 
controlled Tibet, this tiny nation has 
maintained a strict policy of neutrality 
in the “cold war” between East and 
West. In 1958 King Mahendra made 
a trip to both Western Europe and to 
the Soviet Union. This spring he and 
Queen Ratna Rauyalakshmi are sched- 
uled to visit the U. S. at President 
Eisenhower's invitation. 


*U. S. Economic Aid 


American economic aid to Nepal be- 
gan with a tiny trickle of $200,000 in 
1952. By 1958 this figure had shot up 
to $10,500,000. 

One of the key U. S. aid projects 
was the opening up to settlers of the 
malaria-infested Rapti Valley. Ameri- 
can-trained engineers drained a vast 
swamp and cleaned out a dense jungle 
alive with pythons and lions. The 
Rapti Valley now promises to be a 
major source of rich new cropland in 
years to come. 

The Russians, too, have been pump- 
ing aid into Nepal in an effort to woo 
the Hindu kingdom away from the 
West. A few years ago the Russians 
gave the King an airplane for his per- 
sonal use. This scored a big hit with 
many Nepalese. 

Some Americans say the U. S. should 
concentrate on such “impact” items that 
many people can easily see—rather than 
long-range projects like the Rapti Val- 
ley, which has little immediate mean- 
ing to most Nepalese. Others disagree— 
saying the impact of Soviet planes will 
wear off, but that the effect of the 
Rapti Valley project will eventually 
bear fruit. 

The Soviets, meanwhile, are pushing 
“visible” aid for all it’s worth. They are 
building a 50-bed hospital in Kat- 
mandu, a sugar refining plant, and a 
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hydroelectric project. The Russians are 
also busily at work constructing the 
first highway linking eastern and west- 
ern Nepal. 

The U. S. has recently given Nepal 
a few “impact” items of its own: a 
telephone system for Katmandu (there 
are still only a handful of phones in all 
Nepal), and a cableway to haul cargo 
over several deep mountain gorges. 
The U. S. is also setting up a small 
radio relay system to enable the central 
government to keep in touch with re- 
mote outlying districts. 

The “wooing” of Nepal by East and 
West through economic aid is, of 
course, part of a bigger struggle going 
on all over the world. Scores of na- 
tions in Asia and Africa are emerging 
into the modern world from centuries 
of backwardness. They see—through 
movies, books, and _periodicals—that 
other people enjoy material comforts 
they have not even dreamed of. They 
see and hear of agricultural and indus- 
trial development that astounds them. 
They naturally want these things, too. 

Red China and Russia offer them 
the example of nations which have in- 
dustrialized quickly—through Commu- 
nist dictatorships. The West is trying 
to show them that there is another way 
—a freer way. 

In the broad plains along the Indian 
frontier, in the lush Katmandu valley, 
in the lonely reaches of the mighty 
Himalayas, the future of Nepal—and 
perhaps India—is being decided. 


ae 


Wide World 
Band parades through streets of Katman- 
du to salute king’s birthday. Pagodas, in 
background, originated in Nepal—not 
China as many Westerners believe. 





TODAY... you can do so many things with photography 
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Catch the fun of sports in movies—and learn from them, Be ready when a big opportunity comes! Take your camera 


too. Movies bring back the thrills, just as they happen. And to school, to the soda shop—wherever you go—and see how many 
movies also give you and your friends an opportunity to study wonderful “candid shots” you can get. Unposed and spontaneous 
your sports techniques—and learn how to perfect them. snaps are more fun than a month of sundaes! 


Keep your home story in pictures, too. New puppies, for Win cash for your photos in Kodak’s $11,750 contest! Your 
instance—or anything important that happens at home. And snapshot or slide can win you up to $400. For entry blank and 
everyday ‘events make great snapshots, too—Mother baking full information, write to: Kodak High School Photo Contest, 
cookies, Dad in his workshop, the baby exploring a dresser drawer. Rochester 4, N.Y. Act now! Contest closes March 31, 1960. 


Photography is the 


Keep the fun that 
“won't sit still”— 
Brownie Movie Cameras 


Action-packed 8mm movies 
are more popular every day. 
And they’re as inexpensive 
as color snaps! Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret //1.9, 
takes regular, telephoto or 
wide-angle shots. $67.50 or 
as little as $7.down. With 
single lens, $32.50 or as 
little as $3.25 down. 





Instantly ready 
for snapshots— 
Brownie Starflash Camera 


Indoors or out, millions of 
people use this rugged, 
sharp-eyed little camera for 
black-and-white snapshots, 
color snaps, and color slides. 
Flasholder is built into the 
camera, ready when you want 
it. This easy-to-tote Starflash 
is yours for only $8.95. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 








Official U. 8. Navy porn 
Aerial photography can serve you in hurricane chasing, mili- For scientists, photography reveals the ‘“‘unseeable."’ Here, 
tary intelligence, forestry, land development, and many other nuclear physicists examine a photograph taken in a “bubble 
fields. One of the big aerial cameras above is being mounted in chamber.” It gives photographic proof of the existence of a weird 
the nose of a Navy jet to pinpoint the direction.of a storm. sub-atomic particle of antimatter created in an “atom smasher.” 


» 
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Planning a career in modern medicine? Plastic surgeons Love animals? Perhaps you'll breed dogs or horses for pleasure 
learn from “‘before” and “after” pictures. And medical men in —or for profit. Maybe you’ll raise prize cattle or be a “‘vet.” If 
every field from research to general practice use photography of so, you'll need photographs for records and business transactions, 
many types to document findings and keep records. Learn to take pictures of animals—now. 


fun with a future! 


Takes exciting color slides— 
35mm Kodak Pony Il Camera 


Move up to the prestige of 35mm 
photography! The Pony II, priced 
just a step above a snapshot camera, 
has a fine Anastar f/3.9 Lens, 
synchronized flash, no-thread 
loading, and other “pro” features 
you’ll be proud of. $29.50, or 

as little as $3 down. 





PSOE Pm ee 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax, 
and are subject to change without notice. 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET” 
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QUARTERBACKS 
Tom Bilodeau (Boston Latin) Mass. 


Don Caum (Central Dauphin) Harrisburg, Pa. 
6 


Perry Lee Dunn (Natchez) Miss. 

Jack MeCathern (Dreher) Columbia, $. C. __ 
Mel Renfro (Jefferson) Portland, Ore. ss 
Jerry Rhome (Sunset) Dallas, Tex. 

Jay Wilkinson (Norman) Okie. __ 

Gary Wydman (Corning F. A.) N. Y. 


HALFBACKS 


Cliff Baskerville (East Orange) N. J. 

Willie Brown (Poly) Long Beach, Calif. 
George Corbin (Florence) S$. C. 

Darrell Cox (Edison) Miami, Fila. 

Bob Gutshall (Altoona) Pa. 
Ed Kesler (Boyden) Salisbury, N. C. 

Don Porterfield (Moultrie) Ga. 

Travis Reagan (Wichita Falls) Tex. 

Bob Secret (Wash.-Irv.) Clarksburg, W. Va. _ 
Pat Shows (Ruston) La. 
Matt Snell (Carle Place) L. 1., N. Y. - 

Ted Somerville (Greeley) Colo. ___ 

Eddie Versprille (Norview) Norfolk, Va. 
Rolly Wahi (Stamford) Conn. 

Larry Wall (Valley) Fairfax, Ala. 

Paul Warfield (Harding) Warren, O. 








FULLBACKS 


Marty Brinton (West Salt Lake) Utah 

John Collier (Washburn) Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ollie Dunlap (Bellows F. A.) St. Albans, Vt.___ 
Tom Glover (Henderson) Ky. 

Billy Harris (Hackensack) N. J. __ 

Ron Klages (Poly) Baltimore, Md. _ 

Rick Leeson (Scott Twp.) Carnegie, Pa. 

larry Rawson (Pensacola) Fla. 


ENDS 


Jake Adams (Highland Springs) Richmond, Va. 
Les Avent (Lawrence) N. Y. 
Mickey Babb (Brown) Atlanta, Ga. 
Don Brooks (East St. Louis) Ill. 
John Brophy (Brockton) Mass. 
Shannon Egge (Shades Valley) 
Homewood, Ala. 








Tom Hall (St. Mary’s) Bismarck, N. D. 
Benny House (Ray) Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Richard Imman (Belton) Tex. 

Jim Kelly (Clairton) Pa. 
Charles Logan (Lane Tech) Chicago, Ill. 

Bob Papa (Clifton) N. J. 
James Singleton (Las Cruces) N. M. 

Matt Snorton (Northwestern) Detroit, Mich. _ 


TACKLES 


Mike Brown (Mt. Carmel) Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fred Bruener (Aberdeen) Wash. 








James Camp (Marietta) Ga. 

Milton Cunningham (Greenwood) §.C. 
Vie Esposito (New Dorp) Staten Island, N. Y. 
Brian Generalovich (Farrell) Pa. 

Mike Giers (Poly) Long Beach, Calif. 

Tom Hammonds (Humboldt) Tenn. 

John Kirby (St. Mary’s) David City, Neb. ___ 
Charles Mamula (Martins Ferry) Ohio 
Bobby Robinson (McComb) Miss. 

John Sevcik (Morton) Cicero, Il. 

Bennie Shields (Wichita Falls) Tex. _ 

Larry Vermillion (Chickasha) Okla. 


GUARDS 


Wayne Allen (Salesianum) Wilmington, Dela. 
Edwin Davis (Nashua) N. H. 

Frank Dubofsky (St. John’s) Washington, D. C. 
Pete Goimarac (Charleroi) Pa. 

Larry Lanni (Port Chester) N. Y. 

John Lo Curto (Bellarmine) San Jose, Calif. __ 
Jerry Randall (Warren Easton) New Orleans 
Ken Stewart (Charleston) W. Va. 

Jerry Thomey (Kenosha) Wis. 

Jonny Windham (Hattiesburg) Miss. 


CENTERS (LINEBACKERS) 


Bill Burns (West Catholic) Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
Bunky Brooks (Beaver) Bluefield, W. Va. ___ 
John Cranor (Lawrence) Kan. 

Tom Cunningham (Steubenville) Ohio 

Pete Dudgeon (Manual) Louisville, Ky. 

David McWilliams (Cleburne) Tex. ss 
Bob Olson (South Mountain) Phoenix, Ariz. _ 
John R. Williamson (E/] Dorado) Ark. 
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1959 All-American H. S. Football Squad 


ANT to know the All-American 

quarterback of 1961-62-63? Just 
check the eight high school quarter- 
backs listed above. It will be one of 
them. 

What makes us so sure? Because 
we've been spotting the great ones 
for nine years. Our All-American HLS. 
Squad is truly fabulous. The “bird- 
dogs” who pick it for us have done a 
great job of flushing ‘out the schoolboy 
wonders. 

Look at some of the college and pro 
stars who did their first twinkling as 
Scholastic Magazines’ All-Americans: 
Earl Morrall, Bart Starr, Lamar Lundy, 
on Arnett, George Izo, Tommy Mc- 

nald, Lennie Moore, Jimmy Brown, 


Paul Hornung, Randy Duncan, Lee 
Grosscup, John Crow, Billy Cannon, and 
Nick Pietrosante, among others. 

Featured on our 1959 Squad are 78 
stars from 39 states and the District 
of Columbia. Leading the state parade 
with seven selections is Pennsylvania. 
Next comes Texas with six picks. Thep 
comes New York with five, California 
with four, and Georgia, Illinois, New 
Jersey, South Carolina, Ohio, and West 
Virginia with three apiece. 

Two high schools share individual 
honors, each placing two men on the 
Squad. Wichita Falls (Tex.) came up 
with halfback Travis Reagan and tackle 
Bennie Shields; while Poly High of 
Long Beach, California, placed halfback 


Willie Brown and tackle Mike Giers. 

Heaviest player is 235-pound tackle 
Milton Cunningham from Greenwood 
(S. C.) High, while the Squad light- 
weight is 155-pound Don Caum, all- 
state quarterback from Central Dauphin 
High of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Perhaps the greatest college prospect 
on the honor team is Ollie Dunlap, 
205-pound fullback from Bellows Free 
Academy in St. Albans, Vt. In leading 
his team to a second straight state 
crown, Ollie rushed over 1,800 yards 
and scored 203 points in eight games. 
The first Vermonter ever to make our 
Squad, the big boy is definitely headed 
for the U. of Syracuse. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
.-. the worth and dignity of the individual; 
.-+ high moral and spiritual values; 


... the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


.-. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


-.. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


-+. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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DO YOU HAVE WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE A DISCOVERY? 


This is a frank message from The Upjohn Company. We are 
looking for scientists and engineers, and we expect that our 
needs will continue to increase for the foreseeable future. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers. Our business is to dis- 
cover and produce the medicines your doctor prescribes and 
uses to safeguard health and cure disease. We manufacture 
more than 500 drugs, and our research laboratories have given 
the world a significant number of new medicines. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of 
other pharmaceutical manufacturers—is for chemists, biolo- 
gists, pharmacists and engineers. These are the specialists 
who are essential to discover, analyze, test, produce and 
market new drugs. At Upjohn, working on the frontiers of 
science, these experts enjoy not only the prestige and rich 
rewards that skill and education entitle them to, but gain in 
addition the important satisfaction of contributing to the 
improvement of the world. 


If you feel you have the skill and the ability to win yourself 


a place in the world of pharmaceutical research, manufacture 
or sales...if you feel that, perhaps, the next great discovery 
could be yours...then you may be the kind of person who 
should plan for a future in chemistry, biology, pharmacy or 
engineering. Why not send in the attached coupon for further 
information about the field that interests you most. 


| Upjohn | The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 
() What is a Chemist? C) What Is a Pharmacist? 
(C What is a Biologist? (C0 What Is an Engineer? 

















Chic chicks in comfy, ‘‘cas’’ clothes! 
That's the look in sport togs this season. Cozy 
corduroys in deep browns, golds and greens. 
Man-size sweaters (bulky and boat-necked, 
of course) add warmth to the winter scene. 


Are you singing the cold weather blues 
because of rough, dry skin? Well, for a 
smooooth you all over —treat yourself to a 
“powder shower” with Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc... after or between tubs. It scents and 
silkens every inch of you, more lovingly, more 
lastingly than costly cologne — never drying 
your delicate skin. Leaves you feeling fresh 
for hours on end. 


“Hair-raising” hair-dos 
are the top news, gals! Locks 
are sleeked upward and close 

to the head—for a soft, 
smooth, ultra feminine coif- 
fure. But if your hair isn’t -. 
looking as it should—for that $ 
last minute, but important ~ = 
date—avoid tress distress! [—<7,; 

Give yourself a “dry” sham- Ay 

poo with Cashmere Bouquet 

Tale. Just sprinkle on the fragrant tale—then 
brush it through your hair. The fine-milled 
powder absorbs oil and soil —then brushes 
away completely ...leaving your hair newly 
fresh and fluffy. 


“Neat” Feet in your smart cha-cha boots! 
Guess you've given them lots of hard use over 
the winter months. And like all apparel—shoes 
too need to be refreshed. Take them to the 
cleaners? Of course not! But you can do your 
own “dry cleaning” right at home. Sprinkle 
a bit of silky Cashmere Bouquet Talc inside— 
and brush it in lightly. It will leave your shoes 
flower-fresh and fragrant. Try it in your heels, 
slippers and storm boots, too. 


Ahhh! The sigh of relief! Recognize it? It’s 
been uttered many times by any gal who has 
ever stepped out of a girdle. But sometimes 
“gal’s best friend” leaves 

irritating waistband wrin- 

kles and garter marks— 

causing an itching, burn- 

ing sensation. If so, dab 

on soothing, refreshing 

Cashmere Bouquet Talc — 

gently massaging it into 

the skin. 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


When Cupid shoots his arrow, 
I hope he Mrs. you. 


An old sentiment, but one that 
turns up in verse around this time 
every year. The first counter in the 
card shop has been taken over by 
lacy Valentines, the candy store has 
a special array of heart-shaped boxes, 
and the florist has put red roses in 
the front of his window. Everyone's 
in love—and so are you. But Cupid 
is only a child and sometimes his 
aim isn’t as good as it might be. 
That's when complications set in. 


Q. When I was thirteen | loved a 
boy who never told anyone whom he 
liked. Now I think I love another be:; 
but I’m afraid to admit it even to miyse!; 
for fear that I'll be hurt. Will I aliwcys 
be like this? 


A. It’s natural for you to be afraid of 
being hurt again. There’s little that 
wounds a person’s pride more power- 
fully than unreturned affection. But one 
realization may set your fears a-runiing: 
at thirteen you can be sure you weren't 
in love. 

Of course, you spent every waking 
minute thinking about Chris. You hated 
weekends because he wasn’t around. 
One smile sent your heart to the roof 
of your mouth and a “hello” made you 
practically collapse with joy. He was a 
very important person in your life. 

But what you saw in Chris were not 
the traits you'll value in the man you'll 
some day love. You'll want a man you 
can trust, confide in, be proud of, help 
and be helped by, someone with whom 
you can share happily the experiences 
of a lifetime. Is that why you “loved” 
Chris? Probably not, but those are just 
some of the reasons you'll love your 
husband. 

Don’t worry about not being able to 
admit your affection now. Your inability 
is an asset, for it will keep you from 
thinking you're in love when you really 
aren't. When you do fall in love, you'll 
have no trouble at all admitting it to 
yourself, 


Q. I broke up with my girl friend 
after going steady for six months. I am 
in love with her and she says she’s in 
love with me, but she'll neck with other 
boys. This doesn’t look like love to me. 
Should I go back to her or should 1 
just forget her? 


A. You've learned a lesson in love 
from your half-year as Betty’s steady. 
You now know partly, at least, what 
love is not. 

You probably weren’t making a mis- 
take by going steady with Betty. Every 
relationship has its weak points and the 
less permanent a relationship is, the 
more weaknesses it’s likely to have. As 
you know, going steady is seldom a 
permanent setup. It’s usually one of a 
series of “trial periods” copied after 
marriage, only far less complicated. Sel- 
dom are steadies “in love,” although 
some day they might be. But they are 
learning what makes a strong happy 
relationship and what tears one down. 

You learned that being faithful is 
important and that loving words can’t 
smooth over repeated violations of the 
code of fidelity. You learned that when 
you're fond of a person you want to for- 
give whatever they do to hurt you. But 
Betty did not learn that you try like 
crazy to keep from hurting the person 
you're fond of. 

You may be ready for a serious rela- 
tionship, one that will lead to real love, 
but Betty is not. Don’t hurt yourself by 
expecting her to be. 


Q. I've studied dancing for many 
years and love it. My boy friend feels 
I should give up my lessons when we 


_ get married, even though it will be only 


one night a week. What do you think? 


A. Why does Jim want you to give 
up your lessons? Won’t he be able to 











A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Dorothy, how in the world can you just 
sit there and tell me that there are 
plenty of . . . other fish in the sea?” 





afford them? Will practicing interrupt 
your home life? Do you talk about your 
dancing so much that Jim is ready to 
scream when you bring up the subject? 
Does Jim think the lessons are a waste 
of time since you're going to be a home- 
maker, not a dancer? Find out why he 
objects to your lessons before you de- 
cide whether or not you should drop 
them, 

Perhaps Jim believes wholeheartedly 
in “togetherness” in marriage. Neither 
of you should do anything without the 
other, he thinks. This is ridiculous. No 
two people can have exactly the same 
interests no matter how much in love 
they are. You're two separate individ- 
uals, and your individuality should be 
preserved so you'll be interesting to 
yourselves, your friends, and each other. 
Jim’s lack of interest in your dancing is 
no reason for you to give it up. 

If your dancing takes too much time 
from your most important job as Jim’s 
‘wife, or makes him extremely unhappy 
for no reason he can understand, re- 
member the ancient adage about mar- 
riage being a give and take proposition 
—mostly give. That’s the way it should 
be. When you give in marriage, don’t 
expect to get something back in return. 
You can rarely make an even exchange, 
but giving should not be one-sided. If 
there is real love between you, it won't 


be. 


Q. My fiance took back his ring be- 


cause he heard I'd dated other boys | 


while he was away at college. This 
wasn't true, but he wouldn't believe me. 
How can I make him believe me? 


A. Whose word should mean more 
to Larry than yours? Nobody’s. Whose 
word does mean more to Larry than 
yours? The town chattermouths? Your 
quick-to-judge friends? His slow-to-sym- 
pathize friends? It doesn’t really matter 
—others’ statements seem more believe- 
able to him than the explanations which 
you have made. 

The blame for this could belong to 


both of you. If you’ve fibbed to him in | 
the past and he’s found you out, then | 
the blame belongs to you. He has every | 
reason to question your denial, no mat- | 


ter how true it may be. If Larry’s will- 


ing to trust another person’s word be- | 


fore yours, then he certainly hasn’t the 
faith in you a man should have in his 
wife. 

No matter who’s to blame, your en- 
gagement was still broken because of 
this matter. If your relationship had 
been strong, one report of unfaithful- 
ness wouldn't have shattered it. You'd 
have talked it out, forgiven and forgot- 
ten. Your and Larry’s relationship was 
obviously too wobbly for marriage and 
you're very lucky that it stopped when 
it did. 











asweens 
Toni... 


Q » | have a heart shaped face and a widow's 
peak, What should I do with them? Q.T., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


A. You've got the makings of a real live 

Valentine! So take them to the party— 

with a do that doesn’t make your pretty “heart” top-heavy; doesn’t whittle 

your little chin to a vanishing point. Your cue? Keep your hair fluffy 

below or behind the ears . . . smooth at top, temples, cheekbones. Choose 

a brow-revealing style to play up that widow’s peak. And to play up the 

“queen of hearts” role to the hilt—be sure your fluffy locks won't wilt. 

Let a good, body-ful, home permanent hold them like nothing else 
possibly can! 


Q. I'd like to wear my long hair in a chignon, but how do 
you make one? G. S., Pierre, South Dakota. 


A. Takes practice — plus a chignon foundation: an 
elastic roll (choose blonde or brunette). First, comb hair 
back smoothly. Draw it all through foundation roll. 
Comb. Then secure roll to hair with jumbo hairpins; 
fold hair over roll, carefully tucking ends in. Now use 
sturdy hairpins all around roll, pinning firmly through 
hair and roll. Result ...a chignon with come-on! P.S. 
Did you know Toni makes this s-t-r-e-t-c-h-able founda- 
tion chignon—and umpteen other accessories for your happy hairdoings? 


Q. Why is my hair even oilier in winter? What 
style won't just hang like a stringy mop? L. W.., 
| ] Wichita, Kansas. 


3 A. Oily hair’s ornery. If you’re an outdoor 

“sport,” your scalp’s oil glands get over-gushy. 

You’re a radiator hugger? Your circulation’s slug- 

\ gish: scalp oil collects; traps dust and soot. In 

either case your hair needs gentle, everyday brush- 

/ } ~ ing; shampoos—twice a week or more. Another 

way to avoid that “stringy mop” look is to steer 

clear of straight, slicked-down styles. Play it casual, with curly ends or 
bangs. (Write Carol Douglas for more details on oil foiling.) 


Q. After shampooing, how wet should my hair be 
when I set it? W. O. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Not drippy, just damp. Towel blot your hair, 
or wrap towel turban-style around it for a few. 
minutes, to soak up surplus water. Before winding 
curls, comb hair smooth against head. If you're 
setting between shampoos, moisten each strand 
before you wind. No need, though, for between- 
shampoo setting—when your do has a permanent 
propper-upper. With Toni’s “Hidden Body,” 
smooth (or cvrly) sets are long lived. Soft! Never, never curlicued. 


S 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, Illinois. 
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Album of the Week 

The Festive Pipes (Kapp). David 
Kapp is enlarging his lively catalogue 
with a new line of classical albums. 
Among the first releases is this excellent 
LP by the Bernard Krainis Recorder 
Consort. The recorder is a delightful 
little instrument that dates back to the 
“festive pipes” of Pan. It is inex- 
pensive, easy to pick up, and a joy to 


play. (Music stores are now stocked 
with dozens of duets and trios that 
are sheer fun.) It would be worth your 
while to catch this long-awaited, spright- 
ly LP. The Krainis group (Sopranino, 
soprano, alto, tenor, bass, great bass 
recorders and percussion) romp through 
over 20 dances and suites from Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Spain. You'll 
hear a wide variety of gay, sad, and 
pleasantly sentimental music. Don’t 
miss this one. 


New Popular « 

Just for Kicks (RCA Victor). As the 
title suggests, this LP is full of new 
twists and turns in arranging for or- 





Which personality type are you? 


A. COURT JESTER? 

Is the joke always on you? 
Clear those blemishes and 
you'll see, they'll laugh with 
you instead of af you. 


- 
Cc. WILTED WILLY? 

Down in the dumps these 
days? Once you shed those 
blemishes you'll feel full of 
the old starch and fun again. 


B. CRUMBLED COOKIE? 
Don’t let blemishes nibble 
away at your charm. Improve 
your complexion and be your 
best self again! It’s easy! 


mT ene 


D. SHINING STAR? 


You're the bright light of 
every group. No wonder. 
With smooth, clear skin like 
yours you positively twinkle. 


Clear up those blemishes fast— 
gain a new personality! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more ‘12 to 20's” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 

cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 

Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 

trouble spots overnight 

helps speed healing. No 

pillow stains. (Smart 

young men use it after 

shaving to help heal razor 

rash!) Get a jar today. 





chestra and chorus. The man with the 
imagination is Bob Thompson, who 
lends verve to A Foggy Day, Mad 
About the Boy, It’s All Right with Me 
(which is coming back, a great tune), 
and others. A bright, smart album. 

John Scott Trotter’s Music Hall (War- 
ner Bros.). John Scott has gathered 
up the theme songs of such showpeople 
as Perry Como, Bing Crosby, Jack 
Benny, and the late Al Jolson and 
turned them into good dance §instru- 
mentals. In addition, he adds a tune 
of his own for each star: When It 
Comes to the Blues for Ella Fitzgerald, 
Gobelowdown for George Gobel, etc. 
Nice ideas. 

Harmonizin’ with the Mills Brothers 
(Decca). By all standards, the Mills 
brothers should be old hat. Yet, of the 
many quartets that have come and 
gone, these boys stay on top. Here 
they are with a dozen good old tunes 
they sing in four-part cheer: Till We 
Meet Again, Moonlight Bay, Lora Belle 
Lee, Words, and more. It’s a solid sing- 
along, too. 

Joni Swings Sweet (MGM). Joni 
James mines a rich vein of sentiment 
in this neatly tailored LP. Somebody 
Loves Me, Too Marvelous for Words, 
and How About You are a few of the 
bon-bons. Joni’s diction is improving, 
as is her back-of-the-beat attack. By 
the way, this is her 15th MGM LP. 


New Folk 


Here We Go Again! (Capitol). The 
Kingston Trio—Dave, Nick, and Bob— 
have a habit of never disappointing 
their fans (including us). They also 
know how to record a balanced pro- 
gram: funny songs like Goober Peas, 
sad songs like Across the Wide Missouri, 
and unusual things like Oleanna (this 
could be a hit single, too). You'll want 
to catch this. 

Songs of Battle (RCA Victor). These 
are “songs-to-win-wars-by” (if it were 
only that simple!) delivered by the 
topnotch Ralph Hunter Choir. From 
the hearty Liberty Song of the Rev- 
olution (“. steady, boys, steady 

.”) to Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition of World War II, 
you hear a slice of history that tells 
a lot about our robust democracy. 
Lyrics are included on the jacket. 


Pick o’ the Pops 


Jimmie Rodgers offers some Tende: 
Love and Care on Roulette . .. A new 
voice on Epic: Marty Wilde and Bad Boy 
... The Carnations are coming up strong 
with Red Wing (Fraternity) . . . Brook 
Benton has thoughts about This Time 
of the Year (Mercury) . . . Look out 
for the Wreck of the Old 97, by eye- 
witness Tommy Collins (Capitol). 

—Bos SLOAN 
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some valuable career books 
voull want to know about 








Here are 


Career Information 


Guide to Career Information. The 
New York Life Insurance Co.’s compila- 
tion of sources which can supply you 
with the facts on such careers as adver- 
tising, dentistry, law, veterinary medi- 
cine, etc.; indexed; 203 pages. (Harp- 
er) $3.00. 

What You Can Earn in 250 Different 
Careers. A group called Career Re- 
search Associates has come up with 250 
answers to a key question: “What will 
this job or career pay me?”; indexed; 
175 pages. (Chilton) $2.95 

Vocations for Boys, by Harry Dexter 
Kitson and Edgar Morgan Stover; Vo- 
cations for Girls, by Mary Rebecca 
Lingenfelter and Harry Dexter Kitson. 
Both books approach the facts by ca- 
reer type: skilled trades, business, pro 
fessions, government, etc.; reading 
lists; indexed; 371 pages. (Harcourt, 
Brace) $3.75. 

Librarians Wanted, by Adrian A 
Paradis. Everything you'll need to know 
when considering library service as a 
career; indexed; 276 pages. (McKay) 
$3.50. 

Printing: Careers and Opportunities 
for You, by Philip Pollack. The author 
surveys the field in detail, describes the 
aptitudes you'll need, gives names and 
addresses of and 
(Chilton) 


associations, 
schools; indexed; 136 pages 
$2.50 paperbound 

News Reporters and What They Do, 
by David Botter. If you’ve been think- 
ing of a career in journalism, think of 
this book, too; it’s crammed with solid 
information; glossary of terms; indexed; 
214 pages. (Watts) $3.95. 

Doctors, and What They Do, by 
Harold Coy. A simplified, but none 
theless valuable 
work; glossary of terms 


unions 


survey of the doctor's 
indexed; 183 
pages. 

17 Million Jobs, by John Perry. Work- 
ing conditions and opportunities in the 
modern American factory are outlined 
in this unique book; discusses the ef- 
fects of automation on many job areas; 
indexed; 236 (McGraw-Hill) 
$3.95. 


pages 


College Information 


How to Finance a College Educa- 
tion, by W. Bradford Craig. Straight 
talk from the Director of Princeton's 
Student Aid Bureau with facts on in- 
surance, scholarships, loans, and jobs; 





sample budgets; lists of colleges. ( Holt) 
$1.95 paperbound. 

How to Get into College, by Frank 
H. Bowles. Arranged in question-and- 
answer form, this book is drawn from 
the author’s experience as President of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board; 358 questions answered; 157 
pages. (Dutton) $2.95. 

Lovejoy’s College Guide, by Clarence 
E. Lovejoy. The careful student will 
check this book which gives basic in 
formation about 2,266 American col- 
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leges and universities; when to apply, 
what are the costs, how large or small; 
indexed by majors, state, ratings, etc.; 
290 pages. (Simon and Schuster) $2.50 
paperbound. 

You Can Win a Scholarship, by 
Brownstein, Weiner, and Kaplan. The 
revised edition has up-to-date sample 
take and 
yourself; no easy formula, but many 
good tips for any student; covers all 
majors; 429 pages. (Barron's) $2.98 
paperbound., 


examinations you can score 


“Quick, Cindy—dash for your TV!” 


“Don’t waste a second! 


He’s on TV right now! 


! You knou eee 


that dreamboat who just made the new records we heard at the 
Sweet Shop the other night. And he looks even better than he 
sounds, ... Call me back when he goes off and we'll talk!” 


My, a girl just can’t get to her phone fast enough when 
something important happens. What would she ever do without 
it! The modern miss uses her phone in lots of ways—to say 
“thank you,” “do come over,” “where have you been?” and just 
“thinking of you!” And she finds that the more she uses her 
phone, the more friends she has! 


It’s smart to use the telephone — and fun, too! 


¥ 


/ 


(a) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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“These Rights 


and 


Responsibilities...” 


Eighteen-year-old Martha Reynolds 
of Marietta, Georgia, was the national 
winner of the “My True Security” essay 
contest. This special contest for high 
school seniors was sponsored by the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J. 

Martha received a $1,000 college 
scholarship plus an all-expense-paid tour 
of Washington, D. C. She is now a 
freshman at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., majoring in speech cor- 
rection, 


AM a teen-ager. I could be almost 
any teen-ager living in almost any of 
the growing cities in the United States. 
I go to school and to church; and, with 


the exception of Elvis Presley, I like the 
things most teen-agers like—hamburgers 
and French fries, Rock Hudson, football, 
Dick Clark, crew-neck sweaters, and 
crew-cut boys. Recently, I've become 
aware of the necessity to think seriously 
about my life. Teens everywhere face 
this problem of making important deci- 
sions about the future. 

My generation lives in a stimulating 
age and has much to anticipate, for our 
modern advances point the way to a 
better life for all. In my own lifetime 
I’ve seen the wonder of color television, 
the near extinction of the polio menace, 
and a submarine that can safely travel 
under the virgin Arctic ice. I've heard 
America’s wish for “peace on earth” 





NEW VERSATILITY , . . charac- 
terizes the V-M High-Fidelity stereophonic ‘tape-o-matic’® 
4-track tape recorder. In your home, at school, in any club or social activi- 
ty, the practical entertaining and stimulating uses for the ‘tape-o-matic’s famous 
features are almost limitless! Thrill to the ultimate in High-Fidelity Stereophonic 
tape reproduction, record and play recordings of your own. Exclusive V-M “Add- 
A-Track” feature speeds your mastery of languages and musical instruments. 
‘tape-o-matic’ Model 720 is $225, the auxiliary amplifier-speaker 
system is $75. (Both higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 





broadcast to all the world from outer 
space, and probably in my time I will 
see man at last reach the moon. 

In the height of this wonderful age, 
however, I find that I cannot ignore the 
hazards of a moving world. A Cold War, 
as deadly as any battle, now exists, An 
ICBM could destroy in a few moments 
the life I know. Modern revolutionists, 
practically at my own doorstep, fight to 
preserve and extend freedoms I too 
often take for granted. Today is a time 
when both young and old must be con- 
tinually struggling to preserve the dig- 
nity of the individual. 

The omnipresence of such turmoil 
and confusion certainly tends to make 
any plans for jobs, further education, or 
future homes and families seem insecure. 
A small child can find security in the 
reassuring glow of a light in the dark, 
in the touch of a familiar hand, or in the 
comfort of a mother’s kiss. But how can 
we teen-agers find this needed assurance 
of safety when this atmosphere of un- 
rest is like the grin of the Cheshire cat, 
always with us? Youth discovers this 
assurance in the democratic principles 
on which our country rests—basically, 
respect for the worth of the individual 
and a supreme loyalty to God. . 

America is “one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” And because its Government was 
instituted “to promote the general wel- 
fare,” I know that even I am guaran- 
teed an opportunity for developing my 
initiative and achieving my dreams. 
Free enterprise is another form of my 
security, because the. individual can 
achieve personal goals through working 
with others by the organization and divi- 
sion of labor. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “As long 
as we think as we will and speak as we 
think, the condition of man will proceed 
in improvement.” So, as an American 
citizen, even though my rights are as- 
sured, to be truly secure, I must accept 
these rights and the responsibilities that 
accompany them. When I go to the polls 
soon to vote for my first time in a city, 
state, or nationwide election, I will face 
the responsibility of using my individual 
discretion. So I'll be guaranteeing my 
secureness by active participation in the 
affairs of my government, and indus- 
trial self-government. 

Myriads of people inhabit this United 
States, each an individual, each impor- 
tant because he has his own abilities, 
his own goals, and his own ambitions. 
And yet, as President Eisenhower has 
said, “One basic opportunity unites us: 
to promote strength and security, side 
by side with liberty and opportunity.” 
The American way of life enables adults 
and teen-agers to advance the true 
promise of human progress and dignity 
—freedom—my true security. 





Brox) -oneres 


Listening’ 


fon) 


Show of the Week: Anybody who likes 
Westerns will like a special this week 
called The American Cowboy, to be 
seen over CBS-TV on Wednesday, 
Feb. 10. This is pure comedy—and 
pretty wild. Fred MacMurray, Wally 
Cox, Edie Adams, Hans Conried, and 
Carol Burnett have great fun showing 
the other side of a cowboy’s life. 


> Since this week includes Lincoln’s 
Birthday, there are several programs 
with a Lincolnesque look. On Thurs- 
day, Feb. 11, NBC-TV will repeat last 
year’s hit program Meet Mr. Lincoln. 
This program artistically used still 
photographs (taken while Lincoln was 
alive) and drawings. The Du Pont 
Show of the Month (CBS-TV) will 
produce Edith Wharton’s classic ro- 
mantic tragedy, “Ethan Frome.” A fine 
cast has been assembled, led by Kim 
Stanley and Julie Harris. 


> On Feb. 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, NBC- 
TV's Bell Telephone Hour will star 
Carl Sandburg, a lifelong Lincoln stu- 
dent, reading excerpts from Lincoln's 
letters and speeches. Nanette Fabray 
and Renata Tebaldi will also be on 
hand. 


> The new NBC-TV series, Worldwide 
60, will present on Saturday, Feb. 13, 
a 60-minute look at the space race be- 
tween the United States and Russia: 
“The Missile Race—Time For Decision.” 
Mr. Wizard is back again on NBC-TV 
to examine “skeleton” of man, _ fish, 
snakes, and cats. 


>» This Sunday, Feb. 14, NBC-TV pre- 
sents a version of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s The Devil and Daniel Webster, 
about a farmer who sells his soul to 
the devil. Edward G. Robinson will be 
Webster; David Wayne, the devil. Con- 
quest’s topic on CBS-TV is “The Black 
[rain,” showing disease-producing mi- 
cro-organisms, especially the strepto- 
cocci. Dinah Shore (NBC-TV) has an 
all-Italian show, with such stars as 
Rossano Brazzi, Domenico Modugno, 
and a dance group called Trovajoli. 


> On Monday, Feb. 13, Frank Sinatra 
will be joined by opera singer Mary 
Costa, dancer Juliet Prowse, comedienne 
Barbara Heller, singer Lena Horne, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
—Dickx KLEINER 





pick a practical program for a clear complexion 


r id Ci n 
(Germicidal — Antiseptic — Curative) 


fast, effective treatment for acne, pimples, blackheads 
the kind your doctor often recommends 


Your doctor is primarily a practical man. For this reason, when he 
treats acne, pimples, or blackheads, he most often recommends not a 
cosmetic but a treatment with therapeutic value like TRIOCIN, because: 


* TRIOCIN works fast. It immediately begins drying up pimples 
and loosening blackheads. Often your complexion looks better 
within 24 hours. Think of TRIOCIN when you want to improve 
your appearance quickly. 

TRIOCIN spares embarrassment. Covering and concealing 
facial blemishes while it heals, TRIOCIN lets you mix freely 
at any social gathering without worrying about your acne. 


TRIOCIN helps prevent scars. TRIOCIN has proven antiseptic 
action which effectively checks the growth of skin bacteria. 
Thus TRIOCIN helps prevent the development of pore infec- 
tions which often cause permanent facial scars. TRIOCIN there- 
fore safeguards your appearance for years to come. 
For best results first cleanse your face with TRIOCIN BLUE FOAM, 
a special skin cleanser suitable for the most sensitive skin. You may 
obtain both TRIOCIN OINTMENT (supplied in exclusive heat-sealed 
tube for lasting freshness) and BLUE FOAM at all drug counters. 


, me ZOTOX PHARMACAL CO., INC, 


3. > RIOCIN . STAMFORD 


SPECIAL FORMULATION 3 ~ ;, 
eee om. prensa « CONNECTICUT 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


WRITING AWARDS 


Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Final closing date for submitting en- 
tries is MARCH 1, 1960. Entries must be 
submitted earlier by students living in 
Connecticut, southeastern Michigan, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and North Dakota— 
see rules booklet. 


Use entry blank to compete for 143 
valuable prizes and 330 other honors. 


rwwe www ore ewe werwewe es =) 


WRITING AWARDS 1960 EN- 


TRY BLANK—SENIOR DIVISION | 


Please print all information except signatures 


CLASSIFICATION (Check one) 
1___Shert Story 


2._Shert Short 
Story 


5.Fermal Essay 
6__Expository 

Article 
3___Poetry 


4__Informal 7__Drematic 
Essay Script 








City 





Zone. State 





Student's Age____Grade 
(On March 1, 1960) 


School 





Address 





Zone State 








Name of Teacher 





Name of Principal 





My entry contains about words. 

| hereby certify that this is my own orig- 
inal work. (Anyone submitting plagiarized 
material is liable to prosecution under the 
law.) 





Student's Signature 


| have read this entry and am convinced 
that it is the original idea and work of this 
student. 4 





Approved, Teacher's Signature 


Mail to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 

azies for 
n Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 


from 


about 
at least 10 must be re- 


lated 


each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries mus? 
eave 


Mr. Lincoln 


By Larry Baker, Perry Central H. S., Perry, N. Y. 


*® Starred words refer to Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we celebrate Feb. 12 











publication 








History, Art, Sci- 
other field 








to the theme. For 
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puzzle design, 
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rate " 
with answers filled in, 
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sheets, design 








and st 

thet the puzzle is 

inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 


puzzle in next week's 






















































































. Lincoln’s father (first name). 

. Lincoln’s law partner (last name). 
. One of Lincoln’s sons (nickname). 
. Request. 

. Near (abbr.). 

. Composer of A Lincoln Portrait, 


Aaron — —— land. 


. First two initials of Lincoln’s assassin. 
. Not Lincoln’s party. 
. Last name of No. 17 Across. 
. Snake that crushes its prey. 
. Elevated railway. 
. National Television Assn. (abbr.). 
. Terbium (chemical symbol). 
. Borders the mouth. 
28. Trim or hew branches. 
. Lincoln’s stepmother (first name). 
. Lincoln’s partner in a general store 


(last name). 


3. Lair of a lion. 
. Poem suited to be set to music. 
. Advertisement (slang). 
. Follows Friday (abbr.). 
. General Lee’s first two initials. 
. Combine. 
. One cent. 
. Taxi (slang). 
. Lord (abbr.). 
. Perform. 
. Above Bachelor of Arts (abbr.). 
. Lincoln’s party (abbr.). 
. Masterson. 
. Lincoln helped keep the U. S. one 


. One of Lincoln’s most famous speeches 


of Gettysburg. 


commemorated 


. Gentle. 
2. Old Testament (abbr.). 
3. A cushion. 
. Division of calendar since birth of 


Christ (abbr.). 


. Territorial Army (abbr.). 
. Utilize. 

. Aviation Storekeeper (Navy abbr.). 
. “With malice 


none, with 
charity for all.” 


. Bony appendage of the jaw. 
. Relative to (abbr.). 
5. Not pro. 
. Parents and teachers belong to it 


(abbr.). 


. Make a note. 
2. Device to give a warning. 
24. Theatre in which Lincoln was shot. 
26. Small boy. 
. Cooking utensil. 


the Lion. 


29. Prior ( prefix). 
. Vice-President during Lincoln’s first 


term. 


. Lincoln’s mother (first name). 
. Lincoln and Douglas engaged in this. 
. Completed. 
9. The Bering is one. 
. Dynamite (chemical abbr.). 
. Crash into. 
. First three vowels. 
. Tap gently. 
. Right (abbr.). 
. River in Italy. 
. Bachelor of Arts degree (abbr.). 
. Teletype (abbr.). 





Following ‘the 


cheese etenpas 
os! a) 
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Mi Tops, don't miss. “iMiMGood. 
“Wi Fair. “Save your money. 


MAMA JOURNEY TO THE CENTER 
OF THE EARTH (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by Charles Brackett. Di- 
rected by Henry Levin.) 


Pat Boone and Diane Baker 


Jules Verne, whose imaginative 
stories were brought to the screen in 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea and Around the World in Eighty 
Days, is the source for another excel- 
lent movie. This one is about a perilous 
expedition led by an Edinburgh Uni- 
versity geology professor (James 
Mason). In 1880, in Iceland, Mason 
and his student-assistant (Pat Boone) 
run into other scientists who want to be 
the first to reach the center of the earth. 
(One of them, played by Thayer David, 
proves to be the villain of the piece.) 
But the expedition finally sets out. Ac- 
companying Mason and Pat are Arlene 
Dahl, widow of a Swedish scientist, 
and Peter Ronson, a well-built Icelander 
who carries equipment (and a pet duck, 
Gertrude). 

What adventures they have as they 
go down the chimney of a volcano, 
down the steep walls, through enor- 
mous caverns and treacherous salt beds! 
They see wonderful sights in a beauti- 
ful cavern of quartz crystals, a forest of 
giant mushrooms, the lost city of At- 
lantis, and other marvels of the under- 
world, They finally reach the center of 
the earth, in spite of hardships and 
Thayer David's villainy. They drift on 
a raft in the subterranean ocean after 
escaping from giant reptiles long 
thought to be extinct. At the earth’s 
exact center, the raft is caught in a 
whirlpool and a wild storm. Metal 
equipment and personal belongings— 
even Peter’s gold tooth—fly in all direc- 
tions, because the polar magnetic forces 
meet here! It would be unfair to tell 


how this battered expedition gets back 
to the earth’s surface, but it’s an ex- 
citing trip. 

The film has great beauty and fine 
color photography (many scenes were 
shot in the Carlsbad Caverns). A few 
songs are nicely sung by Pat Boone; the 
humor is well handled by the amiable 
cast; and romance is added by Pat and 
Mason’s pretty niece (Diane Baker). 
Journey to the Center of the Earth is 
indeed a rare treat—with something 
good for everybody. 


\“THE FLYING FONTAINES (Colum- 
bia. Produced by Sam Katzman. 
Directed by George Sherman.) 


Here’s a circus picture with some at- 
tractive newcomers; but unfortunately, 
like most circus films, it is weak in plot. 
Rick (Michael Callan), an aerialist, re- 
turns ‘to his circus from army duty to 
find his former sweetheart and co-flier 
(Joan Evans) married to Paul Fontaine 
‘Roger Perry), the catcher in their act. 
Rick turns his attentions to Paul's sister 
(Evy Norlund), but she is already in- 
terested in Bill Rand (Rian Garrick), 
the aerialist who took Rick’s place when 
he was away. Rick, out-of-sorts with 
himself and practically everyone else, 
is responsible for Bill’s fall in an acci- 
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dent, The plot mixes love, jealousy, and 
ambition with a bunch of crazy, mixed- 
up acrobats. However, the circus acts 
are fine and the substitutions are done 
so cleverly in the exciting trapeze 
stunts that you think the actors them- 
selves are performing. Watch out for 
these new young people. You'll be see- 
ing more of them in future films—but 
let’s hope they have better stories next 
time. -Poitie T. Hantunc 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Apimated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“wv -Wreck of the Mary Deare (D); 
Last Angry Man (D); Mouse That Roared 
(C); Power Among Men (Y); Third Man 
on the Mountain (D). 


i“1“On the Beach (D); The Miracle (D); 
Hound-Dog Man (M); Libel (D); FBI 
Story (D); Private’s Affair (C); Devil’s 
Disciple (C). 


#11001 Arabian Nights (A); —30— (D); 
4D Man (D); But Not for Me (C); Hey 
Boy! Hey Girl! (M). 


“Never So Few (D); Best of Everything 
(D); Jayhawkers (D); Bucket of Blood 
(D); Curse of the Undead (D). 





New cream medicates while 
you sleep... to give you 


clearer skin 








by morning 


Works all night to heal even internally-caused 
blemishes...prevent new ones from forming 


Never again need you go to bed with ugly pimples...and 
wake up to find them even bigger...perhaps with new 
ones about to pop. For now there’s a new kind of medi- 
cation—proven in use by leading skin doctors. It’s Sentor 
Medicated Acne Cream. And it works even on blemishes 
that are caused by rich foods—or emotional upsets. 


You just smooth a thin film of Sentor Cream over your 
face at bedtime...over pimples of neck, back, chest, 
too. Sentor Cream disappears into the skin—leaves a 
germ-fighting film that works to give you clearer skin 
by morning. Does more to help heal pimples, prevent 
spreading than any other cream or ointment you could 
buy before. Pleasant to use! Sentor Cream is greaseless, 
colorless—won't stain. No telltale odor. Ask your doc- 
tor—then use Sentor Cream regularly—starting tonight! 


The perfect overnight 
medication for girls, too. 


only 98¢ NO FED, TAX 


For daytime use, try skin-toned Sentor Medicated Acne Sticr 


fsentor o 
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Making the Most of Your Time 


By R. J. 


HE MOMENT we are born we 

begin to die, It is only a matter of 
time. Barring accident or fatal sickness, 
the insurance mortality tables today 
forecast a life span of 66 years, 197 
days. That comes to a total of 3,472 
weeks, 24,303 days, 583,284 hours or 
34,997,040 minutes! That is a lot of 
time or a little, depending on your 
point of perspective—your age—as of 
this moment. 

At age 18, on the average, we first 
start to make our own decisions as to 
what to do with our time, which is an- 
other way of saying, “What we will do 
with our life.” 

Will your problem be one of killing 
time, filling time? Or, will you have 
trouble finding time to do all the things 
you want to do—which you must do— 
for a full and satisfying life? 

This problem—this great decision—is 
not new. The story of the development 
of civilization itself can be told in 
terms of time and timekeepers. As life 
became more complex, as there were 
more and more thing to do, man sought 
ways to divide his time into smailer 
and smaller parts—to develop time- 
pieces which were more and more accu- 
rate. 

There’s an old saying that a clock 
can tell you the time—but it can’t tell 
you what to do with it! Our decisions 
are usually based on what we want 
most out of life. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we assign priorities to all the 
things that make demands upon our 
time. 

Generally speaking, we divide these 
demands into three major categories: 


> The responsibilities of earning a 
living, of maintaining a home and rais- 
ing a family. 

> Participation in life and the hu- 
manities, meeting spiritual needs, edu- 
cation, and cultivation of our fellow 
man. 

> Opportunities for leisure, for re- 
laxation and the enjoyment of living. 


To each of these areas we allot a 
portion of our time, according to our 
needs and desires. 

Back in the days of pious King Al- 
fred the Great of England, he solved 
the problem by dividing his day into 
three equal parts: One for work, one 


~ R. J. Gunder is an executive of the 
Hamilton Watch Company. 


Gunder 


for sleep, and one for prayer and medi- 
tation. Today, life for the average 
person is not quite so simple. 

At any rate, work—or the allocation 
of time for gainful employment-—still 
rates highest on the list of things to 
do with our time. For unless the neces- 
sities of life are first provided for, 
there can be little time or opportunity 
for the enjoyment of leisure and the 
fulfillment of life’s more aesthetic objec- 
tives. 

The important thing to remember in 
the allocation of time is to make it 
work for you—not against you—by using 
it to broaden your own outlook, your 
own understanding of all the many 
things which go into the making of a 
rich and satisfying life. 

Take a good look at yourself. The 
busier you are, the more particular you 
are in spending your time, You weigh 
your decisions more carefully; you are 
more critical of all things that make 
demands upon your time. 

The same goes for school—and busi- 
ness! We can “coast” through classwork 
(or our job), giving as little time as we 
must. Or, we can give whatever we do 
the best that is in us—making the most 
of our minutes. 

Look at the successful people you 
know, or read about. Consider the de- 
mands upon their time. They have 
business or professional responsibilities 
(which are tremendous) and they, too, 
have their personal lives. Yet, the more 
successful they are, the more likely you 
are to find them active in various civic 
projects and enterprises for which 
others “can never find the time.” 

You may well wonder how one 
person can do all these things. But 
when you consider the facts, you'll find 
that is the reason why they are success- 
ful and occupy such important po- 
sitions! They have learned one of life’s 
most important secrets: how to organ- 
ize time, how to make the most of every 
minute and how to divide a busy day 
among all of the many areas of inter- 
est and activity which are essential to 
them. 

Happiness is the direct result of a 
well balanced diet of interests and ac- 
tivities—the use of time. Success is the 
reward of those who use it wisely; 
failure, the penalty of those who use 
it carelessly. 

As it says on the ancient sundial, 
“Tyme Passeth Swift Away!” 


COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd  devest, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 


no answers by personal letter. 


Q. I plan to become a cartoonist. 
What is required for this workP—D. J., 
St. Clair, Mo.; P. J., Smithville, Mo. 


A. Cartooning requires great drawing 
ability and talent and a continuing in- 
terest in human beings, their activities, 
attitudes, behavior. The political car- 
toonist must have an alertness to cur- 
rent national affairs. Write to National 
Cartoonist Society, 140 West 37th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
secretary.—B. W., Fort Pierce, Fla.; . . 
a technical engineering secretary—C. B., 
Copiague, L. 1.; . . . a legal secretary— 
R. S., Portland, Ore.; . . . a medical 
secretary—B. R., Booneville, N. Y. 


A. A secretary needs skill in typing, 
dictation, and shorthand. A_ business 
course in high school or private busi- 
ness school is minimum. Courses in 
junior colleges and four-year colleges 
will prepare you for teaching, office 
supervision, or office management: 
Medical, legal, or technical training 
can be obtained on the job or in special 
schools. For further information write 
for “You . . . as a Secretary,” Royal 
Typewriter Co.,.Port Chester, N. Y. 











BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


are 
in great demand a 
Beauty Culture offers you more 
tunities for personal and financial “Tess. 
pendence than almost any other profession 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
aun Dept. 2-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. cul 
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women AIRLINE CAREERS 


FREE BOOK tells how you can be Air- 
line Hostess, Station Agent, Reserva- 
tionist, Communicationist, Radio Op- 
erator, Radio-Radar Technician, et 
Travel, pay 14, a rads pia 
with airlines since 1936. I ffs. grad or 
senior, write TODAY. Ne obligation. 
CENTRAL TECHNICA wes 
Dept. SM20, 1644 Wyan 
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fy School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 


fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





RADIO—TV 











Careers in Radio-TV 





ACADEMY of BROADCASTING ARTS 


Since 1935 devoted exclusively to train- 
ing for careers in Radio-Television Pro- 
duction, Announcing, Directing, Acting, 
Writing, FCC License Preparation. Cat- 
alog SS. 316 West 57 St., New York City 19. 
PL 717-3211. Phone or write today! 








SECRETARIAL 











ART 


RETAILING 











~ 7 
mo 1 bbs 

BOSTON 16 

21 Marlborough St. SECRETARIAL 
NEW YORK 17 Outstanding training. Three 

230 Park Ave. practical courses. 
MONTCLAIR, N.J. One-Year Secretarial 

33 Plymouth St. Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
PROVIDENCE 6 Special Course for Collese Women 

155 Angell St. Catalog: Exnottment Dean 





MUSIC 


BOSTON CONSERVA TORY) 


@ A College of Music, Drama & Dance 
Majors in Music Education, Composition, Applied 
Music, Drama, Dance lead to Bachelor degrees in 
Music, Music Education, Fine Arts. Also Certificate 
courses. Fall term. Summer term. Faculty of 60 in- 
cludes members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. Fre- 
quent performances in Modern Theatre seating 500. 
Dormitories for women. 

For brochure, write Albert Alphin, Dir. 
Dept. M, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 











ELECTRICAL 











Get Into One of Today’s 
© TOP OPPORTUNITY FIELDS 


LECTRICITY 
TeLevision 


C OYN Best Equipped School 


of Its Kind in U.S. 
Founded 1899 

Don't stop when you get out of high school! Prepare 
for a lifetime career with a future... by getting the 
technical knowledge necessary for success in these vital 
opportunity fields. Under Coyne’s practical Shop-Lab 
method of training, you learn by doing, you progress 
step-by-step, under guidance of field experienced in- 
structors, by actually working on real equipment 

Liberal Finance Plan—enroll now, pay most of tuition 
later. Part time employment help to students. Lifetime 


employment service to graduates. 
Clip coupon or write to address 


FREE B00 below for Free Illustrated Book 
“Guide to Careers'’—Describes all training offered. 
Information comes by mail. No obligation 
and NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Chartered as an Educational Inetitution Not For Profit 
1501 W. Congress Pkwy., Chicago 7, ill., Dept. 1027C 
eee ee eee | 


COYNE Electrical School 
1501 W. Congress Pkwy., Chicago 7, lil., Dept.1027C 


Send FREE book ‘Guide to Careers” and details 
of all training you offer. However, I am especially 


interested in: 
C) ELECTRICITY C) BOTH FIELDS 


Le ee ee} understand no salesman will call) — aa ad 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog |NDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Bovlevard, Cleveland 6, Ohic 


Chamberlain —— 


A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
for Girls of College Age 
High school grads; thorough 2-year course 
4 your College grads: concentra’ l-yeor course 
MERCHANDISING « PERSONNEL e« DISPLAY 
FASHION PROMOTION « COPY 
On-the-job Training with pay in Boston stores 
Active social program. Dormitories. Placement 
service. Lic. by Commonwealth Mass. Bd. Educ. 
MISS MURIEL C. COX 
ms 90 Mariborough St., Boston 16, Mass. ccs 





SCIENCE & LAB 

















COLLEGE 














JOIN US at the 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


where you find the best of both— 


ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE! 
Three distinguished colleges 
offer you challenging programs in 
a variety of fields. 


WONDERFUL WEEKENDS! 
Enjoy YOUR favorite sport 
in Colorado’s fabulous 
Rocky Mountain Playground. 


Mail this coupon today! 
See what's in store for you... 


of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Director of Admissions Counselling, Dept. G-1 
‘Please send me your 1960 Preview book. 
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REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician, Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 
vision. Big demand, good pay. Free 
* placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. Request Free Cata- 
log indicating school grade, 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6. Minn. 


Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN monrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
Top paying positions waiting tor Franklin Graduates — one 
of the nation's leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement 
National reputation for thorough training. Extensively Equip 
ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
. y RE HILADELPHIA NN 








GRADWOHL SCHOOL OF 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Founded in 1920 by ®. B. H. Gradwohl, M.D. 


Now celebrating its 40th year in the edu- 
cational and scientific field, Gradwohl 
School, the first school of its kind in the 
Nation, offers a thorough course in medi- 
cal laboratory technology. Students trained 
by faculty of medical doctors, allied scien- 
tists, and qualified teacher-technicians. 52 
weeks of intensive training plus 6 months’ 
hospital internship. Medical technologists 
in great demand. Enrollment monthly. 
Free catalog. Stanley Reitman, M.D., Medi- 
cal Director, 3522 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis 


3, Missouri. 

We 
CORRESPONDENCE — 
COURSE in COMIC ART ous? 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST DUNCAN 


and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


THE JOWN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANNA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


ENGINEERING 
MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


BS degrees (4 yr.) in electrical, mechanical engineering; 
Assoc. in Applied Sci. degrees (2 yr.) in electronics com- 
munications, computers, electrical power, air conditioning, 
metallurgical, industrial technology. Free career booklets 
Write Dept. 88-260, N. Broadway, MILWAUKEE, Wis 





CARTOONING 











TAKE the 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Beauthtar 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
150? Maple St, Scranton & Pa. 


STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carelully before sending for s' . If the adver- 
‘ * ei, “ " o stamp 
send you in oddition to ‘any free » 
stomps you poy n ance, @ 
nown as “approvals.” Each of -— > 
. y 
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to the Executive Editor of Sc 
es, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 
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FREE! it se 2 SR 


105 BRITISH ~ COLONY STAMPS 10c 
105 British Colony Stamps, 
all different, 10¢. Approvals. 


CROWN STAMP COMPANY 
Virgil, Ontarie 

















Dept. 909 

GIGANTIC COLLECTION 

Includes B peng Early United States FREE! 
— Anim memoratives — — 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, 
Complete Collection plus Big Tlustrated Magazine all 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 
STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 


100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 

etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 











If You're 
Not Going 
to COLLEGE... 


Prepare for the Exciting Field of 


ELECTRONICS 


From TV, Radar —To GUIDED MISSILE esha 


Electronics is an by = a a the y 
man who wants ay Ba! big fas 
feat ing field omerieg NEY— EXCIT MENT 
EAL be Prepare in SPARE TIME at 
texts. Or, train 


movies, 
ay or at x. in DeVry's well. seupees, 
Chicage ‘er Toronto 


Service then helps you toward a food ft 
own shop. Send for 2 FREE OKLETS | today. 
No Previous Technical Experience Required! 


DeVry Technical Institute 
4141 Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Ill., Dept. $$-2-Q 











CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


DeVRY TECH 
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A 4-cent commemorative stamp to 
mark the opening of the Eighth Olym- 
pic Winter Games in February, 1960, 
will be issued February 18th at Tahoe 
City, California. The stamp will be 
blue, with white lettering spelling out 
VIII OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 
across the top. Five white interlocked 
Olympic circles appear in the upper 
portion of the design, and a white snow- 
flake adds a decorative touch to the 
lower right portion. First-day covers will 
will be postmarked “Olympic Valley, 
California.” 

The Olympic Winter Games are held 
every four years, The last U. S. stamp 
to be issued to commemorate these 
Games was issued for the third Games, 
which took place February, 1932, at 
Lake Placid, N. Y 


Australia has issued four new stamps 
for the Australian Antarctic Territory. 
Shown above is the 8-pence blue, pic- 
turing a “weasel” tractor and three-man 
team, with a map of the Antarctic 
Continent in the background. The white 
areas are claimed by Australia. The 
other three designs are: a 5-pence 
brown showing the first explorers to 
reach the South Magnetic Pole; a 1- 
shilling blue-green of a sled and dog- 
team; a 2-shilling, 3-pence green show- 
ing Emperor penguins. 


You can get a menagerie of foreign 
stamps picturing all kinds of wild ani- 
mals from antelopes to zebras! This 
collection includes 119 different stamps 
—plus a valuable bonus collection. 
Price: 10 cents. Send your order to: 
H. E. Harris & Co., Dept. L-62, Boston 
17, Mass. —M. Ronan 


Diver’s Delight 


The ads in Spain are mostly on the 
plain, Or so at least we've always in- 
ferred. But a roving reporter on Euro- 
pean holiday sends back word that he 
has run into something rather new at 
the Lloret de Mar beach. With an eye 
to the skin-diving contingent, an enter- 
prising promoter has erected a billboard 
some 100 feet from the beach—and 20 


feet under water. 
Quote 








ATTENTION: 
COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS 


Ask your nay instructor or 
school librarian ae | about the 
revolutionary new aid to learning 


“THE ANATOMY 
OF LANGUAGE” 


A seven-record longplay 3345 rpm al- 
bum designed for college entrance 
preparation in English, it will help you 





master v¢ 
tion, word —~ composition, 
and reading comprehension 

The album is educator-endorsed and 
available to you at a 25% discount. The 
seven records can be purchased sepa- 
rately also. A 104-page book-manual 
with complete text and exercises ac- 
companies each album. 

“For anyone ...interested in an edu- 
cationally valid and well organized 
introduction to.the fascinating study - 
of the glories of the English lan- 
guage.”—Joseph Marsand, NCTE. 

7 12” longplay records boxed set with text. $a. 
Special price to students and teachers 15 


For complete details write Dept. SS 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





OFFICIAL UNITED STATES NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


YOUR HELP CAN COME BACK 
A HUNDRED TIMES OVER 


If enough of us help, the S. S. Hope will be out- 
bound in 1960. A bold health project called Hope 
will be underway. 

The need for Hope is crucial. In many nations, 
too many health hazards exist. And too few 
hands can help. Often, one doctor for 100,000. 

Hope’s approach is practical. Help a nation’s 
doctors help themselves to health. By training, 
upgrade skills—multiply hands. Hope’s doctors, 
dentists, nurses and technicians will man a center 
complete to 300-bed mobile unit, portable TV. 

Help and you earn a priceless dividend. With 
health comes self respect. People at peace with 
themselves are less likely to war with others. 

Hope is yours to give, a people-to-people 
project. For a year’s worth, 344 million Ameri- 
cans must give a dollar. 


Don’t wait to be asked. 
Mail a dollar or more to HOPE, 
Box 9808, Washington 15, D. C. 


GIVE TO 


HELP LAUNCH HOPE 





Toot! Toot! 


A young smart aleck in a convertible, 
waiting to make a right-hand turn at 
an intersection, blasted his horn at an 
elderly woman pedestrian who was in 
his way. Several people nearby were 
nearly scared out of their wits but the 
little old lady froze in her tracks, pointed 
at the nose of the convertible and cried, 
“Smoke! Smoke!” 

Instantly the horn-blower was out of 
his car, had the hood up and his head in 
the motor. And just as fast his victim 
reached into the driver’s seat and let 
him have it with a crashing blast on his 


own horn at close range. 
MacLean's 


Misprints 
The following appeared in the Utica 
(N. Y.) Press: 


“Wednesday evening the Junior Class 
will present the three-act comedy, All 


Gummed Up. Mrs. Ella Terwilliger is 


faulty advisor of the class.” 

And this in the Kansas City Star: 

“Petitioning the Legislature to nullify 
the charters of fourteen medical schools 
which no longer exist, doctors explained 
that one student tried to enroll in the 
Berkshire Medical College seventy-five 
years after it closed its odors.” 


Elbows Away 
Severely 
herd of New York’s subway rush hour, a 
fragile young lady was finally crammed 
among the standees. Her sense of humor 
was not impaired, however. She poked 
her face close to the ear of an adjoining 
male. 
“Look,” she demanded tartly, 
—is it crushing your elbow?” 


Pequanoc Pow-wow 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Figure-atively Speaking 
The literature teacher was just con- 
cluding a very moving harangue. “. . . 
and so in a certain old English church- 
yard, what might you see?” 
A voice spoke up, proud to know the 


answer, “Gray’s effigy.” 
Teachers’ Digest 


Reactionary 
A caterpillar was watching a moth, in 
flight directly above him. 


“By heaven,” he vowed. “They'll 


‘ never get me up in one of those con- 


traptions.” 
Ross Smyth, Liberty 
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Absent Minded 


It was getting late and the college 
professor was still making conversation. 
His host and hostess began to yawn 
openly, but it did no good. As a matter 
of fact, the professor himself was clearly 
drooping, but he sat on bravely. 

Finally his host could bear up no 
longer. 

“I'm awfully sorry, professor, but I’ve 
got a big day ahead tomorrow and I’m 
afraid I must ask you to leave.” 

“Leave?” cried the professor, stunned. 

“Good heavens! I thought I was in my 


* own house!” 


E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 
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Cough Drops 
_ never tasted so 


NEW! Lemon Flavor 
plus Vitamin C 


Most delicious way ever to soothe that raspy throat . . . ease that 


nagging throat tickle . . 


daily requirement of Vitamin CC... 


. each package contains twice the minimum 
helps build resistance! 
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n the life of a seat cus! 


test approximates months of owner use 
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What’s warp and woof? That’s simply weaver’s language 
for the crosswise and lengthwise threads woven into fab- 
rics. But keeping watch on warp and woof is important to 
us at Ford Motor Company. 

Our Textile Laboratory in Science City, Ford Motor 
Company’s Engineering and Research Center, Dearborn, 
Michigan, is the most modern and completely equipped 
in the automobile world. Here, textile and chemical en- 
gineers are constantly analyzing and testing to make 
certain that plastics and fabrics used for upholstery and 
trim in our cars and trucks are always the finest available. 

You should see how we test materials! Our laboratory 


easures 
cs and plastics Tests 
10 gra tudy of fibers to 10.000 


) test of safety belts 


is one big “torture chamber”’ for textiles. Fabrics and 
plastics are subjected to the world’s worst stains, the 
“dirtiest dirt’’ (our own special formula!), strength-tested 
on specially designed-machines—even undergo hours of 
exposure to blistering desert heat—all to determine quality. 

Too demanding? We don’t think so. Our quality re- 
quirements have become “‘standards”’ for the entire tex- 
tile industry because only the best will satisfy us. It’s one 
more way of providing you and your family with the finest 
automobiles on the American Road. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY «The American Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 
FORD + FALCON + THUNDERBIRD + MERCURY «+ LINCOLN + LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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Scholastic Teacher 


como or NEROF Scholastic 


® Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 1960 


VOL. 76, NO. 2, FEB. 10, 1960 
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White House Meet 


Every ten years since 1908, when 
Theodore Roosevelt was President, the 
nation’s chief executive has called a 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

This year, the Golden Anniversary 
conference will be held March 27 to 
April 2 in Washington to map citizen 
action programs to benefit the nation’s 
more than 62 million children and young 
adults in the next decade. 

Taking part will be 7,000 persons 
concerned with child-related problems, 
including 700 young people and 500 na- 
tionals of foreign countries. Prelimi- 
nary conferences have already been 
held in many states and communities. 

Among the 18 scheduled topics to 
be discussed: “youth in conflict,” cov- 
ering all phases of juvenile misbehavior 
and rehabilitation; impact of mass 
media on children and youth; educat- 
ing each child to his full potential; and 


“involving the young in service to the 
community and nation.” 

Important changes affecting children 
in the United States are described in 
a new publication—the first of seven— 
issued for the conference. Entitled Chil- 
dren in a Changing World, the book 
contains 70 charts illustrating data un- 
earthed in the vast research and stock- 
taking preceding the conference. (See 
chart below.) Copies available from the 
White House Conference, 330 Inde- 
pendence Ave., $.W., Washington 25, 
D.C. ($1.25). 

Other recent materials: 

The January issue of The American 
Child, publication of the National Com- 
mittee on Employment of Youth, 419 
Park Ave., South, New York 16, N.Y. 

“The Opportunities That Books Of- 
fer,” a bibliography highlighting books 
and articles that tie-in with the con- 
ference, available from the Children’s 
Book Council, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y., (15 cents). 


GAPS IN PROGRAMS FOR DELINQUENTS 


POLICE Lye re che ot 
sree als 
nies}o nines) Ln seo] on ines 


1 OUT OF 2 CITIES OF 
10,000 OR MORE HAVE 
NO SPECIAL JUVENILE 
POLICE OFFICER 





DETENTION 
SERVICES 


100,000 CHILDREN 
HELD IN JAIL 
EACH YEAR 





SERVICES 


TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


5 OUT OF 10 COUNTIES 
HAVE NO JUVENILE 
PROBATION SERVICES 


6 OUT OF 10 JUVENILE 
PROBATION OFFICERS 
HAVE NO SOCIAL 
WORK TRAINING 


3 OUT OF 10 
HAVE NO STAFF 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


4 OUT OF 10 
HAVE NO STAFF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Juvenile delinquency will be one topic of the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Data like that above, from the Conference's 
publication, Children in a Changing World, will guide deliberations on this problem. 


The January-February issue of Chil- 
dren, available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. (25 cents). 

“U.S. Children’s Bureau Chief An- 
swers Six Important Questions,” in the 
March Parents. 


For Better Schools 


A four-point program for improving 
American education has been proposed 
by the Committee for Economic De 
velopment. The CED, a non-profit, non- 
political economic research organization 
is composed of 200 business executives 
and scholars. This is its first report on 
economics and schools. 

The CED report, entitled “We Can 
Have Better Schools,” calls for the mar- 
shalling of local, state, and national ef- 
forts to bring all resources to bear on 
the problem. Major proposals: 

1. More effective citizen support for 
education on local, state, and national 
levels. 

2. “Immediate reorganization of small 
school districts into effective units of 
local government.” CED urged that the 
nation’s 45,000 school districts be re 
duced—through mandatory state legis- 
lation—to less than 10,000. Minimum 
district size necessary for a “complete” 
program: 2,000 students. 

3. Increased financial assistance to 
local schools from the states, with the 
aid being distributed under equaliza 
tion formulas. 

4. Federal aid, amounting to 
$600,000,000 annually, to “support pub 
lic schools in those states where income 
per public school child is substantially 
below the national average.” 

The proposal for a Federal equaliza- 
tion program was the only one on which 
the committee did not reach unanimous 
agreement. Of 51 members who voted, 
three signed statements favoring a 
broader program of federal 
while nine indicated they do not sup 
port, or had reservations about, the 
recommended federal aid program 


support, 


Southern Statement 


Thirty-three Southern educators—in 
a joint signed statement—have warned 
that if public schools are closed, the 
resulting social, economic, and political 
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damage would bring a collapse of dem- 
ocratic society 

Addressed primarily to the South, 
because it is “facing a serious crisis,” the 
statement was signed by four college 
presidents, 23 heads of college educa- 
tion departments, and other educators. 

From the beginning, they noted, it 
has been the public schools that have 
nurtured the American concept of de- 
mocracy, “How can this ideal possibly 
live on in a society that abolishes the 
principal institution established to pre- 
serve it?” their statement asked. 

Among the consequences foreseen by 
the group if public schools are closed: 
PLoss of education for a majority of 
children because of an inability to pay 
for private schooling. 
>Further shortages of teachers because 
“a disbanded system of public educa- 
tion will not encourage young people 
to choose teaching as a_ profession.” 
PA flood of unskilled workers on the 
labor market 
Pincreases in crime and delinquency 
due to idleness. 
Increasing migration of the most prom- 
ising vouth to other areas in search of 
greater educational and economic op 
portunities 
>The loss of ability and talent in “the 
technological race with communism.” 


MYLES 
| EACHER 
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Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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Trip to Outer Space 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six editions 
weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, Practical English, Junior Scho- 
lastic, NewsTime, and Explorer, by Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. ete 


Among those signing the statement: 
Lyman V. Ginger, dean of the Univ. 
of Kentucky's College of Education and 
former president of the National Edu- 
cation Assn.; William Cartwright, chair- 
man of Duke Univ.’s Dept. of Education 
and former NCSS president; L.D. 
Haskew, dean of the Univ. of Texas 
College of Education; Truman M. 
Pierce, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and Wallace M. Alston, president of 
Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Ga. 


Aptitude Discovery 


A comparison of the results of apti- 
tude tests taken by 10,000 men in mil- 
itary service in World War II with 
their postwar careers has shown that 
such tests do not predict a person’s 
success and satisfaction in a job. 

The study found that aptitude tests 
can be used to predict a person’s abil- 
ity to prepare for, obtain, and hold a 
job. But they cannot and should not 
be used to predict how much money 
a person will earn in his occupation, 
how satisfied he will be in it, and how 
well he will satisfy the peop’e for whom 
he works. 

Nevertheless, aptitude tests are be- 
ing widely used to predict these signs 
of success in an occupation—a practice 
that should be stopped, in the opinion 
of Prof. Robert L. Thorndike, director 
of the study, and Prof. Elizabeth 
Hagen, co-director. 

Prof. Thorndike is head of the De- 
partment of Psychological Foundations 
and Services at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. The study is reported in 
a book, 10,000 Careers, published by 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

Although aptitude tests cannot de- 
termine whether a person would be a 
better doctor than a lawyer, explains 
Prof. Thorndike, they can help place 
an individual within a wide range of 
suitable occupations, and do this with 
a good degree of accuracy. 

The results of the study also indi- 
cate marked differences in the ability 
patterns of people who enter different 
fields. For example, a comparison of 
accountants and machinists indicated 
that some machinists had higher nu- 
merical ability than some accountants 
and accountants had higher 
mechanical ability than a number of 
machinists. 

A comparison of biographical back- 
ground data and present occupations 
showed up commonly accepted differ- 
ences among occupational groups. 

Those in the skilled trades, for ex 
ample, did “relatively poorly” on aca- 
demic work in school, took such sub- 
jects as shop work and mechanical 
drawing, and often had “mechanical 
hobbies.” 


some 


Men in sales and managerial work, 
by contrast, often had experience in 
making speeches, interviewing men for 
jobs, setting up club entertainments, 
and in other social activities. 

Professional people usually did well 
in school, particularly in the more aca- 
demic and intellectual types of courses. 


World Cultures 


A semester study of representative 
world cultures—providing increased at- 
tention to Africa and Asia—will become 
a high school graduation requirement 
in Pennsylvania in 1961. 

Major emphasis of the course, says 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Charles H. Boehm in a _ preliminary 
course guide, will be “centered upon 
people, their ideas, ways of living, and 
accomplishments.” 

Citing the increasingly significant 
roles being played by Africa, Asia, and 
other neglected areas, Boehm says most 
courses give “only minor attention” to 
these areas in which three-fourths of 
the population of the world reside. He 
feels the world cultures course will help 
fill this gap. 

The preliminary guide, “Suggested 
Procedures and Resources for a Course 
in World Cultures,” was prepared with 
the cooperation of the State Committee 
on Social Studies. Among the suggested 
supplementary materials for the course: 
World Week magazine. 


Scholar-Teacher 


Almost any scholar or educator will 
agree that the last two people they 
want in front of a high school classroom 
are “the scholar who can’t teach” and 
“the teacher who doesn’t know his 
subject.” 

At the Univ. of Chicago, the Gradu- 
ate School of Education has announced 
a program for a high school teaching 
degree that hopes to satisfy criticisms 
from both sides by producing a 
“scholar-teacher.” 

Dean Francis S$. Chase says the two- 
year program, in simple outline: 
>Compresses methods courses needed 
for teacher certification. 

PExpands knowledge of and research 
into the subject to be taught. 
Provides for a year-long period of on- 
the-job training. 

Upon completion of the program, the 
candidate will be awarded a Master 
of Arts Degree in Teaching in his chosen 
field. When he receives his first teach- 
ing assignment, it is expected he will 
start on a second-year pay level. 

Says Chase: “In the program, only 
those things that appear to have the 
greatest relevance for teaching will be 
extracted from the fields of educational 
psychology, school and society, educa- 





High school student Laura Sonthemier questions panel of ex- 
perts at New York Univ. College Career Clinic. Series of 
meetings in such job areas as medicine, journalism, law, 
advertising, dentistry, science, etc., are taped for broadcast 


tional philosophy, and the study of cur- 
riculum. These will be the raw mate- 
rials of an education seminar that con- 
stitutes about one-tenth of the total 
first year’s program. The rest of the 
time will be given to intensive study 
of the subject and to observation and 
participation in classroom sessions at 
University High School.” 


Teacher Time 


The most important job of the teacher 
is, of course, teaching. But as every 
teacher knows, there are often “serious 
deterrents to the best use of the teach- 
ers’ time” in the form of other required 
school chores. 

In an effort to pinpoint these de- 
terrents so that perhaps something could 
be done about them, a survey recently 
was conducted among 1,445 elemen- 
tary and 864 secondary teachers in the 
Cincinnati public schools. 

The study found that elementary 
teachers most frequently cited these 
deterrents (in this order) : 

1. Beginning and closing school year 
duties with children present. 

2. Special attention required by chil- 
dren who are behavior problems. 

3. No free period. 

4. No mid-morning or mid-afternoon 
break for teacher. 

5. Playground duties. 

6. Selling items such as zoo tickets, 
school pictures, savings stamps. 

7. Dealing with excessive variability 
of pupil ability within class. 

8. Teaching things 
should be taught in the home. 

9. Special attention required by dull 
children. 

10. Filling out census reports. 

High school teachers listed these de- 
terrents: 

1. Dealing with “exceptional chil- 
dren,” such as the maladjusted, unin- 
terested, handicapped, etc. 

2. Overcrowded classes. 

3. “Carrying” failures for total school 


certain that 


yveur. 


over local 


4. Collecting money for 
athletics, tax stamps, fees, etc. 

5. Figuring, distributing, and record- 
ing grades in register and on report 
cards. 

6. Outside work necessitated by low 
teaching salaries. 

7. Pupils leaving class early for va- 
rious reasons, such as lunchroom work, 
requests by other teachers, participa- 
tion in musical shows, etc. 

8. Teaching too many classes—lack 
of periods for rest or preparation. 

9. Too much noise—from pupils in 
halls and from outdoors. 

10. Following up absenteeism and 
tardiness. 

Although each teacher in the survey 
could give a maximum of ten deter- 
rents, less than half listed that many. 
This, it was noted, “may indicate teach- 
ing deterrents are relatively few and 
specific rather than representing a gen- 
eralized dissatisfaction.” 

For another view of teacher duties 
and teaching conditions, see the 
Department of Classroom Teachers’ 
(NEA) “Conditions of Work for Qual- 
ity Teaching,” a report on a compre- 
hensive survey by the Department. 
“The right to a manageable task” is 
one of five rights cited in the book. 
Others: professional status, fair treat- 
ment, good leadership, and security. 
(Available from the NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
$1.25.) 


pictures, 


Coeds to Dartmouth 


Dartmouth College expects to add a 


new “fourth term” to its school year 
in the summer of 196l1—and with the 
move will come a startling innovation 
for the nearly 200-years-old  col- 
lege: women. 

Coeds will be invited to join Dart- 
mouth and other college undergradu- 
ates at the 10-week summer term, 
which President John Sloan Dickey em- 
phasizes will not be a regular “sum- 


mer school.” The fourth semester 


station WCBS. Panel 
queries on teaching careers. L-R: John Forester, Uniondale 
(L.1.) school superintendent; Ethel Alpenfels, N.Y.U. educa- 
tion professor; Walter Anderson, N.Y.U. School of Education. 


radio 


New York Univ, Photos by Irwin Gooen 


above answers 


(Dartmouth for the past year has had 
a three-term school year) will be part 
of the year-round college operation, 
though attendance will be optional. 

Added advantages of the summer 
term, according to Dr. Dickey: 

Pit will permit “flexibility” in the 
schedules of both students and faculty, 
allowing both to take their vacations 
during any of the four terms. 

Pit will be designed to offer “highly 
experimental” course offerings. 

Pit will give a student an opportunity 
to take course work he is unable to 
include during the other terms, thus 
“enriching” his program. 

Pit will be tied in with a new 
drama-music center underway. 
Pit will permit students to complete 
four years of college work in three. 

For the past year Dartmouth has had 
a “3-3” program in which each student 
takes only three courses during each of 
the three terms. This, says Dr. Dickey, 
permits greater depth of study and re- 
quires greatly increased out-of-class, in- 
dependent reading and study. 

Some first-year results of the pro- 
gram: a 42 per cent increase in book 
circulation in the library, a “sharp in- 
crease” in book purchases, and “sharply 
reduced” patronage at the local movie. 


Gifts from the Boys 


“symbols of 


arts- 


One hundred teachers, 
the dedication and consecration of thou 
sands of dedicated teachers in the New 
York schools,” were recently honored 
by the Grand Street Boys’ Association 
and Foundation. All received a sym 
bolic red apple and a scroll attesting to 
their dedication to teaching. Ten re- 
ceived prizes of $500 each 

The teachers, chosen from more than 
1,000 nominated, were cited for com 
passion, unselfish service, and wise and 
warm guidance of pupils. 

The Grand Street Boys’ Association 
was originally founded by those from 
the city’s teeming East Side who came 
up the hard way to achieve fame and 
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fortune. Noted one observer at the 
luncheon: “Most of them remember 
with affection a certain teacher, a cer- 
tain school, that made them into better 
boys.” 

Receiving special awards: Frank 
Alweis, Miss Margaret E. Kelly, Mrs. 
Rebecca Kaufman, Harry Cohen, Dr. 
Edward L. Washington, Mrs. Madelyn 
Sheridan, Mrs. Ida G. Springer, Mrs. 
Florence Sayer, Mrs. Earle D. Saxton, 
and George I. Schwartz. 


Media Center 


A center for education and _ re- 
search in mass communications—ex- 
pected eventually to become the world’s 
largest—will be set up at Syracuse Univ. 

To be known as the Newhouse Com- 
munications Center, the project will be 
made possible by gifts from the New- 
house Foundation, established by Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel I. Newhouse. 

The foundation’s initial grant— 
$2,000,000—will be used for construc- 
tion of the first unit of a School of 
Journalism building and for fellowships 
for graduate and in-service programs 
in journalism and research. 

The center will eventually have facil- 
ities for educational television and “the 
whole complex of communications,” 
including radio-TV, audio-visual edu- 
speech, reading, information 
services, communications research, and 
scholarly publishing 


cation, 


Absent—on Leave 


Amherst College in Massachusetts 
has come up with a novel answer to 
the old question of what to do with 
below-par students known as “under- 
achievers.” 

It is giving these students a year’s 
leave of absence from the campus in 
the hope that the time spent in another 
environment will give them “added ma- 
turity and perspective so they might re- 
turn and perform at a higher level.” 

Target of the new policy is students 
believed capable of doing A or B 
work but apparently satisfied with earn- 
ing so-called “Gentleman's C” grades. 
Fourteen students were granted leaves 
for 1959-60. 


a . 
Objective: Eggheads 
Two 
to general, liberal education—opened 
their doors for the first time last fall. 


new colleges—both dedicated 


Both state-controlled institutions in 
Michigan, they are: Monteith College, 
a unit of Wayne State Univ. in Detroit, 
and Michigan State Univ. Oakland, a 
branch of the state university, located 
near Pontiac. 

Monteith’s aim: developing “those 
qualities which mark the wise citizen 


Waiting Song 


The senior year is one of fear 
And hope and trepidation; 
Of zero scored on college board, 
And filing application; 
Of worried look in Lovejoy’s book 
And endless conversation 
With friends who know just where to go; 
Of kind misinformation; 
Of last resort and tempers short 
And hurried invocation. 
While every day my parents pray 
For college and salvation. 
—Abby Bernstein, Senior 
Bronx (N.Y.) H.S. of Science. 


and the cultivated human being.” Oak- 
land’s goal: “Every man an ‘egghead.’ ” 
Says dean of faculty Robert Hoopes, 
“We are not interested in turning out 
well-rounded men, but men with sharp 
edges who can be critics of society and 
not adjusted to it.” 

In both schools, students spend about 
half their time in general, liberal arts 
studies, with the remainder spent in 
professional or specialized work. 

Oakland will admit only those stu- 
dents in the upper half of their high 
school class—the only public institution 
in Michigan with that requirement. 


In Brief 


Mrs. Anne C. Rinehart, representative 
for Scholastic Magazines in the Pitts- 
burgh area, died unexpectedly last 
month. She had been a devoted and 
loyal member of the Scholastic family 
for more than three years. Previously, 
she had taught English, civics, and U.S. 
history in Centerville, Carnegie, Home- 
stead, and Pittsburgh (Pa.) schools. 


PA Toledo, Ohio, principal facing com- 
pulsory retirement offered to serve 
without pay next year if able to retain 
his position. His bid was turned down 
by the Board of Education, however, 
upon the recommendation of Supt. 
Homer S. Nightingale, who said Prin- 
cipal Eldon Buffenbarger had done a 
“commendable” job but that “we have 
a policy and we should stick by it.” 


>The American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association has received a grant 
of $50,000 from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education for a study of 
the function of guidance in American 
education. The study, to be completed 
within a year, will attempt to develop 
clear guidelines for the operation of 
guidance programs in American schools 
during the next 20 years. 


>“Our American Heritage” and “Con- 
quest” television series are among win- 
ners of the annual Edison awards, given 
by the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 


“Heritage” was cited as “the television 
program best portraying America” and 
“Conquest” was termed “the best 
science television program for youth.” 
Also cited in the TV field: “Meet Mr. 
Lincoln” and “Gateways to the Mind,” 
special citations; KQED of San Fran- 
cisco, “most outstanding educational 
television station”; KDKA-TV of Pitts- 
burgh, “the television station that best 
served youth”; and the N.Y. Philhar- 
monic Youth People’s Concerts, “the 
best children’s television program.” 
Awards also were granted in the fields 
of radio, films, and children’s books. 
“Teleguides” for both “Our American 
Heritage” and “Conquest” are appear- 
ing in Scholastic Teacher this year. 


PA Cleveland, Ohio, high school social 
studies teacher—Mrs. George R. Smith 
—has joined the ranks of syndicated 
weekly columnists. Her column, “School 
Days,” recently was added to the fea- 
tures of The Register and Tribune Syn- 
dicate (of Des Moines, Iowa), and now 
appears in seven newspapers: The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Anniston, 
Ala., Star; the Baton Rouge, La., State 
Times; the Belleville, Ill., New Demo- 
crat; the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch; 
the Jacksonville, Fla., Times Union; the 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Times; and the 
Winnipeg, Canada, Free Press. Mrs. 
Smith, 34, has been a teacher for 14 
years and a mother for 12 (she has two 
girls and a boy, ages 12, 10, and eight). 


»New York City public schools may be 
closed on Jewish high holy days. Supt. 
John J. Theobald will recommend such 
action to the city board, because ab- 
sences of teachers and pupils on Rosh 
Hashana (the Jewish New Year) and 
Yom Kippur (the Day of Atonement) 
have created an administrative prob- 
lem. In some city schools, he said, it 
was impossible to properly supervise 
children on these days because of the 
absence of Jewish teachers. It is esti- 
mated that about 18,000 of the city’s 
40,000 teachers and supervisors and 
about one-third of the system’s nearly 
1,000,000 pupils are Jewish. 


>The American Legion is backing a bill 
in Congress that would use income 
from $100,000,000 in enemy war assets 
seized during World War II to provide 
2,000 scholarships annually to students 
in science, technology, and engineering, 
and prospective teachers in these fields. 


PThe good neighbor policy is being 
boosted by Columbia Univ. Columbia 
has announced plans for a $6,000,000 
athletic center and gymnasium to serve 
both the university’s students and teen- 
age boys in the neighborhood. The site 
tor the center will be provided by New 
York City, but the university in turn will 
provide development costs and super- 
vise activities for community youths. 





CAREER TOOLS 


Recent New Materials: 


Planning for a College Education— 
This 32-page booklet is concerned pri- 
marily with the cost of four years of 
college and how to prepare to meet 
that cost.’ It also gives some suggestions 
on preparation for and selection of a 
college or university. Available free 
from New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Financing a College Education: A 
Guide for Counselors—A 24-page pam- 
phlet providing information on sources 
of financial support, the work of the 
College Scholarship Service, and the 
determination of financial need by col- 
leges. Available at 50 cents per copy 
from the College Entrance Examination 
Board, c/o Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or Box 
27896, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Future Jobs for High School Girls— 
Published by the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Dept. of Labor, this 64-page 
booklet offers both general career infor- 
mation for women and specific facts 
about many varied career possibilities. 
Available at 40 cents from the Supt. of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Looking Ahead: To Go or Not to Go 
to College (35 cents), Here Comes Col- 
lege (35 cents), and Making the Most 
of College (20 cents)—Three college 
guidance pamphlets by Ira M. Smith, 
registrar emeritus of the Univ. of Michi- 
gan. Available from Les Strang Pub- 
lishing Co., 3376 Washtenaw Road, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Health Careers Guidebook—This 153- 
page booklet a comprehensive 
look at health career possibilities, includ- 
special _ training 
required, some pointers on career plan- 
ning, background facts 
scriptive profiles of some 150 health 


gives 
ing education or 


and and de 
materials 
accompany the Guidebook. All are avail 
able free from the National Health 
Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19 
N. Y. 


careers. Other health caree 


Recent Magazine Articles: 


Information Service. The Jan. 9 issue 
of this bi-weekly publication of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ is devoted to higher education. 
It summarizes a number of 
books, articles, and studies generally 
related to “The Church and the Col- 
lege,” the title of the lead article. Sin- 


recent 


college education 
a : 


gle copies available for 20 cents from 
the Council’s Bureau of Research and 
Survey, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. Y. 


We Must Put Five Kids Through 
College, by Oscar Kiessling as told to 
Ben Pearse, in the Jan. 30 Saturday 
Evening Post. Urging that college edu- 
cation be taken out of “the luxury- 
limousine class,” this parent comments 
on the “scholarship mirage,” the bur- 
den of loans, and the “wasteful” and 
“undemocratic” proportion of able stu 
dents going on to college. His chief 
plea: an income tax deduction for par 
ents with children in college. 


Colleges with Room for Students, in 
the January Changing Times. There 
are Many openings in accredited fou 
year colleges for qualified students this 
year—and there will be next autumn 
and next January, too—according to a 
recent Changing Times The 
article also stresses the importance of 


survey. 


academic preparation and offers some 
pointers on how to apply. 


Can Journalism Be Taught?, by Alfred 
Friendly, in the Jan. 7 Reporter. “How 
to” or “craft” courses in journalism— 
particularly those in newspaper report- 
ing, news writing, and copyreading—are 


\ 
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wasteful of a student’s time, says 
Friendly, managing editor of the Wash 
ington Post. He says future journalists 
are better prepared by getting as broad 
and universal an education in the arts 
and sciences as time permits, followed 
up by a “good dose” of courses in the 
history and principles of journalism. 


In Defense of the State University, 
by Paul Engle, in the Feb. 9 Saturday 
Evening Post. Granting that state uni 
versities offer both “the mediocre and 
the marvelous,” the 
their great contribution 
research, and many facets of life in 
their states, the nation, and the world 
“The State university is dedicated to 
the total life of 
mind or his knowledge of classical cul 
ture,” writes Engle. He says, “The one 
great, provable, and proud fact about 


author recounts 


to education 


man, not only to his 


state universities is this: excellence is 


everywhere . . . and it is expanding.” 


Best Jobs of the Future: A Guide for 
Your Teen-agers, in the Jan. 11 U. S 
News and World Report. This four 
page article digests opportunities in 
some of the most popular occupations 
over the next 10 years, as presented in 
the U. S, Department of Labor’s 800 
page volume, “Occupational Outlook 


Handbook.” 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use This Issue 


This special issue of Senior Scholastic 


is called Your Career. It gives an over- 
view of job opportunities in the decade 
thead, offers sound college guidance, 
presents career opportunities in the 
Armed Forces, practical advice on get- 
ting a job, ete 

In general, it is a guide to the teen- 
iger with future. En- 
courage pupils to save this issue as a 
turn for 
guidance in seeking a job or planning 
further education. 

In addition to the special material, 
this issue contains a World Affairs arti- 
cle, “Nepal—The Land of the Gods 
Lifts Its Veil” (p. 38) and Understand- 
ing the News (p. 25). 

The teaching below, include 
brief summaries of the articles, dis- 
cussion questions, and things to do in 
handling the materials. 

It may not be possible to use all 
the articles. Skimming the “Teaching 
Guide” will help you to decide what 
to cover in what students 
should study “on their own.” 


Job Outlook for the 1960's 

(p. 6) 

The tone of this issue is 
by James P. Mitcheli, U. 
of Labor. He considerable 
expansion of the force in this 
decade, and emphasizes the importance 


an eye on the 


reference to which they can 


aids, 


class and 


keynoted 
S. Secretary 
foresees a 
work 


of a solid academic foundation in pre- 
paring for adult life. There will be a 
continued rapid growth in professional 
and technical employment; a moderate- 
number of 
service workers and skilled craftsmen; 
further 


ly rapid increase in the 


and a decline in the number 


ot tarmers 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do you think the editors of 
Scholastic Magazines invited Secretary 
Mitchell to lead off 
career issue? 

2. Mr. Mitchell solid 
academic foundation in preparing for 
adult life. What you 
studied thus far that contribute to such 
a foundation? What further plans for 
study do you have? 

3. In which of the specific job cate- 
gories listed are you particularly in- 
terested? What can you do to learn 
more about the job category which 
interests you? 


in this special 
calls for a 


subjects have 


Things to Do 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
published by the Department of La- 
bor, cited in the article, is especially 
valuable to anyone doing vocational 
guidance. It should be available, also, 
for reference by interested 
The occupational reports on different 
jobs are very 


students. 
clear. 


So You Want to Go to College 
(p. 8) 


Here is some practical advice by the 
admissions director of an important 
liberal arts college for students who 
are planning to attend college. Ques- 
tions answered include: Why do you 
want to go? What kind of higher edu- 
cation do you want? Which college? 
Can you afford a college education? 
How and when do you apply? What 
if you are not accepted? 


Discussion Questions 
1. What do you think is a sound 
reason for wanting to go to college? 
2. How important is making more 
money as a reason for going to college? 
3. It has been said that a general 
education is a practical education. What 
does this mean? Do you agree? Why? 
4. No matter what college you go to, 
what you get out of it will depend on 
you. Defend or criticize that statement. 
5. There is no substitute for the 
college catalogue as a vital source of 
information about a college in which 
you are interested. Why? 


A Job for the Summer (p. 10) 

A listing of jobs for which teen-agers 
qualify and some pointed techniques 
for getting the job. 


Things to Do 

1. Students who have held part-time 
or summer jobs can tell how they got 
the job and about their experiences. 
2. Students can indicate which of 
the jobs listed interest them most and 
how they plan to get started on the 
job hunt. 


Military Service as a Career 
(p. 11) 


An overview of the innumerable op- 
portunities for many careers in the 
Armed Forces of the U. S. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Many of you boys will soon be 
faced with the choice of enlisting in the 
Armed Forces or waiting to be in- 
ducted. Which do you think is the 
wiser course? Defend your choice. 

2. How can service in the Armed 
Forces further your education and train- 
ing? 

3. Anyone who still has the idea 
that people in the Armed Forces are 
poorly paid is way off base. Do you 
agree? Explain. 

4. Service in the Armed Forces can 
lead to a career either in the Armed 
Forces or in civilian life. How accurate 
is this statement? 

Things to Do 

Inquire of the librarian or guidance 
counselor about the availability of pam- 
phlets on careers and other aspects of 
life in the Armed Forces. 

Selling Yourself: On Paper and 

in Person (p. 14) 


Specific and practical advice for the 
job applicant who must write a letter, 





TIPS FOR 


inc reased confidence. 


directed. 





TEACHERS 


Can you be a teacher and counselor, too? Although an increasing num- 
ber of schools are employing guidance counselors on a part-time or full-time 
basis, the subject teacher need not close the door on teen-agers seeking 
advice. This special issue of Senior Scholastic can be a bulwark to teacher 
confidence in the important fields of career and college guidance. 

It is not your job in offering vocational guidance to select a career for 
the student seeking counsel. Nor is it your job to select a college for the 
student seeking college guidance. On the contrary, helping a student to 
make a proper choice on his own is sound guidance. The articles in this 
issue will unlock guidance doors through which you can proceed with 


Keep this issue for ready reference throughout the school year. It 
will be a valuable resource for the high school student to whom it is 


—H.L.H. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 7-T 





appear for an interview, and obtain 
recommendations. 


Things to Do 

1. Letters of application may be 
written by the pupil on the blackboard 
and corrected with the help of the 
class. Want ads in the local press should 
be clipped and brought to class. 

2. An opaque projector may be used 
to flash an employment application on 
a screen. It can then be considered by 
the class. 

3. Have a practice interview in which 
you act as the employer and a student 
applies for a job. Have the class agree 
on the details of the job. The class can 
then criticize the interview. 


Why Finish School? (p. 17) 


A girl who wants to get married and 
cannot whether or not to 
finish high school writes to an experi- 
enced counselor widely known for her 
syndicated newspaper column, asking 
for advice. The letter and reply will 
hold the attention of teen-agers and 
give them something to think about. 


decide on 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you girls were confronted with 
a situation similar to Polly’s, would you 
complete high school? Defend your de- 
cision. 

2. What conclusions have you drawn 
about the fellow who refuses to let his 
future wife finish high school? 

3. Would you have accepted Ann 
Landers’ advice if you were Polly? 
Why? 


Career Pamphlets (p. 20) 

Career pamphlets in numerous fields 
are listed under job classifications which 
range from “Accountant” to “X-Ray 
Technician.” 


Things to Do 

Find out from your school librarian, 
or vocational guidance counselor, what 
materials on jobs are available. She 
may be interested in this issue of Senior 
Scholastic and may want to add to her 
collection some of the pamphlets listed. 


Making the Most of Your Time 
(p. 60) 


A thought-provoking essay on making 
the best use of the time we have. 


Things to Do 

Students can make an outline show- 
ing how they have used their time 
during a typical day or week. Placing 
this experience on paper may suggest 
ways of utilizing time in a more mean- 
ingful way. 


Nepal (p. 38) 
World History 

Nepal, a small country of nine mil- 
lion gentle and highly religious people, 
is located high in the Himalayas be- 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


February 17, 1960 
> World Affairs Article: lran—Ripe 
Plum for a Red Harvest? New rum- 
blings in the Middle East are turn- 
ing Western eyes toward this oil- 
rich neighbor of the Soviet Union. 


> National Affairs Article: The Na- 
tional Budget—Blueprint for 1961. 


> Forum Topic of the Week: A 
round-table discussion featuring 
teen-age delegates to the 1960 New 
York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools. 


February 24, 1960 

> Special Issue: Our Government 
at Work—A timely study of the 
Presidency 1960 .. . Congress 1960 

. and the Supreme Court 1960— 
policies, practices, make-up, checks 
and balances, and the relation of 
the Federal Government to the 
states under our Constitution. 





tween Red China and India. Within the 
borders of the tiny kingdom are five of 
the world’s highest mountains. 

Until 1950, when a palace revolt 
led by the king overthrew a powerful 
feudal family, Nepal was virtually iso- 
lated from the outside world. In re- 
cent years, Nepal has emerged as a 
buffer between Red China and India. 
India has promised to defend Nepal 
against aggression, and we have indi- 
cated that we would come to India’s 
aid if requested to do so. 

Nepal is a backward and impov- 
erished country. Both the U. S. and 
Russia have been advancing economic 
aid to the little country which has 
taken steps to establish a democratically 
elected parliament. 

Aim 

To help students understand Nepal 

and its emerging role in world affairs. 


Assignment 

1. Describe briefly: (a) the geography 
of Nepal; (b) how the people make 
a living; (c) its government before 
and after the revolt of 1950. 

2. Why is India determined to pre- 
serve the independence of Nepal? 

3. The U. S. and Russia are in a 
sense competing in their economic aid 
programs in Nepal. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Show us on a map of the world 
the strategic importance of Nepal. 

2. Should we continue to extend 
economic aid to Nepal? Defend your 
answer. 

Things to Do 

Have students make an outline map 
of Asia with a view to helping them 
observe the political boundaries and 
major geographic features. 
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Tools for Teachers 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
Special Issue: Coming Feb. 24 


PAMPHLETS: Congressional Commit- 
tees (Issue No. 13), 1959, 80¢, Social 
Legislation Information Service, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 
Power of the Supreme Court: How Much 
Is Enough? (Vital Issues, Vol. 8, No. 7), 
1959, 35¢, Center for Information on 
America, Washington, Conn. With Liberty 
and Justice for All, latest edition, 10¢; Our 
American Government, What Is It? Hou 
Does It Function?, latest edition, 25¢; 
Our Government, latest edition, 15¢; Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Choosing the President of the USA, by 
K. H. Stone, 1954, 25¢; Self Government 
USA, 1951, 15¢; The Role of Political 
Parties USA, 1955, 25¢; Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. When Congress 
Investigates, by Alan Barth (No. 227), 
1955, 25¢, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

ARTICLES: “Inquiry into the Decline 
of Congress,” by $. Hyman, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Jan. 3, 1960. “Congress with an 
Eye on November,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Jan. 4, 1960, “’60 Congress,” by 
S. Shaffer, Newsweek, Jan. 4, 1960. “Stra- 
tegic Planning and the Political Process,” 
by S. P. Huntington, Foreign Affairs, Jan., 
1960. “Washington Almanac,” by W. Car- 
roll, N. Y. Times Magazine, Jan. 3, 1960. 
“Backstage at the Supreme Court,” by P. 
F. Healy, Saturday Evening Post, Jan, 2, 
1960. “Atlantic Report on Congress,” At- 
lantic Monthly, Nov., 1959. “Lonely Men 
on Capitol Hill,” by D. Cater, Reporter, 
Oct. 15, 1959. “What Election-Year Con- 
gress Will Do,” Nation’s Business, Oct., 
1959. “Big Wind in Washington Filibus- 
ter,” by A. Toffler, Coronet, Oct., 1959. 
“Court Is Back; Here’s What It is Doing,” 
U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 26, 1959. 

FILMS: The Federal Government, 13 
minutes, sound, black & white or color, sale, 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Explains the func- 
tions of the three branches of the govern- 
ment—executive, legislative, judicial. The 
Presidency, 10 minutes, sound, black & 
white, sale, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Text-Film Division, 220 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. History of the Presi- 
dency. 

FILMSTRIPS: Congress and Its Mem- 
bers, 55 frames, N. Y. Times, Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Responsibilities and 
pressures facing campaigning, 
elections, committees, legislation. Our 
American Government, 10 filmstrips, 10 
frames each, color, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 1. Blessings 
of Liberty; 2. Federal System of Checks 
and Balances; 3. Day in the Life of the 
President; 4. Day in the Life of a Con- 
gressman; 5, States as Laboratories; 6. Trial 
by Jury; 7. New England Town Meeting 
Today; 8. Federal Finance; 9, State De- 
partment and Foreign Relations; 10. Careers 
in Government Service. 


Congress; 





BOOKS ON GUIDANCE 


In conjunction with the careers issues of Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World Week, and Practical 


English, Scholastic Teacher lists below current books on guidance and careers. 


Key: Price quoted is list price unless 
otherwise indicated. Rev., major revisions 
(at least 25% of plates changed). Pp: 
number of pages. A-V, correlated Audio- 
Visual materials. Te. Man., teacher's 
manual, Te. Ed., teacher’s edition. Tests: 
tests available. Wkbk: workbook or lab 
manual available. Cire.: Descriptive cir- 
cular available. 


INDEX OF PUBLISHERS 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

150 Tremont St., Boston 
Barnes & Noble Co., Inc. 

105 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Bellman Publishing Co. 

P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 

237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 
Chilton Book Div. 

56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
J. B. Lippincott 

333 West Lake St., Chicago 6 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 

Bloomington, Ill. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Oxford Book Ce., Inc. 

71 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Engleweod Cliffs, N. J. 
Science Research Associates 

57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
Tab Seoks, Inc. 

Scholastic Book Services 

33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 


Vv *i I Guid. M 





Is, Inc. 
1011 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. C. 
Wadsworth Publishing Co. 
431 Clay St., San Francisco 11 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Successful Living 
(9-12), by Eleanor M. Peterson, Spokane 
Public Schools, Spokane, Wash. $4.16 


1959. 443 pp. Te. Man., Wkbk. Circ. De- 
signed for high school courses in guid- 
ance, human relations, elementary psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, personal prob- 
lems, family living, social relations, occu- 
pational planning. In five parts—Our Per- 
sonal Adjustment, Problems of Personal 
Adjustment, Our Relations with Others. 
Our Career, Our Relations with the World 
About Us. Summaries, bibliographies, 
word lists, discussion aids at end of each 
chapter. Glossary of technical words at 
end of book. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Your Home and 
You (9-12), by Carlotta C. Greer, Former 
Head of Dept. of Home Economics, Con- 
sultant in Home Economics Education, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Ellen P. Gibbs, Head of Dept. of 
Home Economics, Fairview High School, 
Fairview Park, Ohio. $4.88. 1960. Rev 
512 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. Basal text 
for students of home and family living, 
designed for both boys and girls. Organ- 
ized in five units—You A Likable Teen- 
ager, personality development; Foods You 
Like and Need, foods and nutrition, easy- 
to-follow recipes; Living with Children, 
child care, separate chapter on baby-sit- 
ting; Looking Your Best, clothing and 
grooming; Teen-agers at Home—the home. 
Suggested class activities, discussion ques- 
tions, bibliographies at end of each chap- 
ter; suggested film and filmstrips; Ap- 
pendix. Index. 

J.B. Lippincott Company. Building Your 
Home Life (9-12), by Bernice Brown 
McCullar, Dir. of Info., Georgia State 
Dept. of Education; Inez Wallace, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, State of Georgia. $4.40. © 1960. New. 
560 pp. Cire. Building Your Home Life is 
a complete introductory home economics 
text geared to the developmental charac- 
teristics of early senior high school girls. 
Primarily an all-purpose homemaking 
text, its scope is particularly suited to 
guidance and personal adjustment courses. 

Oxford Book Co., Inc. Boy Marries Girl 
(10-12), by Kenneth Cannon, Prof. of Hu- 
man Development; Hazel Anthony, Assoc. 
Prof. of Homemaking Education. 60¢. 

1959. New. 72 pp. Cire. A pamphlet 
which discusses the various factors in 
love, in courtship, in choosing a marriage 
partner, and in achieving a stable and 
happy marriage. 

Prentice Hall, Inc. Personal Adjust- 
ment, Marriage and Family Living, Third 


Some guidance books available through Teen Age Book Club. 


Edition (11-12), by Judson C. Landis, 
Prof. of Family Sociology, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley, Calif.. and Mary G. Landis 
$4.16. © 1960. Rev. 364 pp. AV. (available 
from Coronet Films). Circ. Gives the high 
school student information on _ under- 
standing himself and others, dating, look- 
ing toward marriage, marriage and par- 
enthood. 
COLLEGE GUIDANCE 

Barnes & Noble Co., Inc. College En- 
trance Examinations (9-12), by Louis K 
Wechsler, Principal, Eastern District High 
School of the City of New York; Martin 
Blum, Chairman of the English Dept., 
Samuel J. Tilden H. S. of the City of New 
York; Sidney Friedman, Chairman of the 
Guidance Dept., Eastern District H. S. of 
the City of New York. $1.95. © 1960. New. 
Approx. 320 pp. Tests. Presents College 
Entrance Examinations, Practice Tests, 
Exercises, and Study Materials. 

Barnes & Noble Co., Inc. College En- 
trance Guide (9-12), by Louis K. Wech- 
sler, Principal, Eastern District H. S. of 
the City of N. Y.; Martin Blum, Chairman 
of the English Dept., Samuel J. Tilden 
H. S. of the City of N. Y.; Sidney Fried- 
man, Chairman of the Guidance Dept.. 
Eastern District H. S. of the City of N. Y. 
$1.95. © 1960. New. Approx. 320 pp. Di- 
vided into parts I and II, it includes Col- 
lege Entrance Counselor, Career Guides 
Directories and Scholarships. 

Bellman Publishing Co. Hew to Choose 
a Correspondence School (J.H.S., H.S., 
College), by Homer Kempfer, Former 
Exec. Dir., Natl. Home Study Council. 
$1.00. © 1959. New. 35 pp. Circ. How te 
Choose Your Technical Institute (J.H.S., 
H.S., College), by W. Harting, Dean, 
Academy of Aeronautics. Flushing, N. Y., 
G. Buish, Dir. of Admissions, Academy of 
Aeronautics, Flushing, N. Y. $1.00. © 1960. 
New. 28 pp. Describes what an engineering 
technician is, type of education required, 
where and how to find it. 

Oxford Book Co., Inc., College For You? 
(10-12), by Charles R. Dalton, Dir. of 
Admissions and Student Aid. 60¢. © 1959. 
New. 80 pp. Circ. A pamphlet to help high 
school students make a choice of a suit- 
able college. It presents the national pic- 
ture with respect to admission and gives 
the college-bound student an understand- 
ing of the admission process. 

Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc. Making 
the Most of College: A Guide to Effective 
Study (H.S., Senior, Ist yr. college), by 
Richard A. Kalish, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege. $2.95. 1959. New. 245 pp. Circ. 
Aids the beginning college student in ad- 
justing to and making the fullest use of 
college opportunities. Includes chapters 
on study techniques for special topics 
such as mathematics, foreign languages, 
and the physical sciences. 


CAREERS GUIDANCE 


Bellman Publishing Co., Vocational and 
Professional Monographs (J.H.S., a 
College), $1.00. © 1959. New. The Can- 
ning Industry, by Nelson H. Budd, Dir.., 
National Canning Assn. 36 pp. Circ. This 
covers: History of the occupation or in- 
dustry, qualifications for employment, 
training required, methods of entry, op- 
portunities for advancement, earnings, 
general trends in the occupation or indus- 
try, source of further information. Col- 
lege Registrar as a Career, by Sylvia Dean 
Harbert, Dean of Admissions, Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Georgia. 20 pp. Circ. 
Retailing as a Career, by J. Gordon Dak- 
ins, Exec. V. P., Natl. Retail Merchants 





Assn. New. 52 pp. Circ. Careers in Ameri- 
can Railroad Ind., by C. O. Margret, 
Manager Public and Special Services, 
Assn. of American Railroads. © 1960. New. 
32 pp. 

Chilton. Opportunity Unlimited (10th 
to College), by Mark Clifton. $3.95. New. 
173 pp. © 1959. How to shift from college 
to job. Points up the educational qualities 
of value to management. Shows how to 
find the sort of job which will start a 
young person on the career of his choice. 

Chilton. What You Can Earn in 250 
Different Careers (10th to College), by 
Ben S. Puchaski, Director, Career Re- 
search Associates. $2.50. © 1959. New. 160 
pp. Describes wide range of careers. Each 
entry includes data on earnings from 
beginning to maximum experience. Also 
gives pay scale for Armed Forces and 
outlines careers in Fed. Civil Service. 

Chilton. Printing: Careers & Opportuni- 
ties for You (11th to College), by Philip 
Pollack. Paper $2.50. © 1959. New. 136 pp. 
An over-all study of the graphic arts in- 
dustry and its many opportunities. Lists: 
schools where printing is taught, trade 
associations, labor unions, registered ap- 
prentices. Covers: printing, letterpress, 
offset and gravure, engraving, paper, ink, 
artwork. 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. (9- 
12) $1.65. © 1959. New. Opportunities in 
Music, by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. Rev. 122 
pp. Circ. Opportunities in Accounting, by 
Raymond G. Ankers, Personnel Manager, 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 118 
pp. Circ. Opportunities in Office Occupa- 
tions, by Estelle L. Popham, Ph. x 
Teacher Placement, Hunter College. 100 
pp. Circ. Opportunities in Office Manage- 
ment, by Dr. Irene Place and Dr. Charles 
B. Hicks. 92 pp. Circ. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. Safe Living 
(7-8), by Harold T. Glenn, Instructor, 
Long Beach, Calif. (pre-pub.) $3.48. « 
1960. New. 288 pp. Circ. Safety and how 
to live safely are stressed with brief dis- 
cussions on disaster, emergencies, and 
first aid. Safe Living Study Guide, keyed 
to text, available at $1.00 pre-pub. 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Good Manners: The Magic Key (J.H.S.), 
by Margaret Stephenson, Former Dir. of 
Student Life, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Ruth L. Millet, Syndicated Col- 
umnist (N.E.A.) on home and family life. 
80¢. © 1959. Rev. 72 pp. Tests. Circ. A 
guide to good manners for junior high 
boys and girls. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Se 
You Were Elected, Second Edition (9-12), 
by Virginia Bailard, Supervisor of Coun- 
seling and Psychological Services, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Dr. Harry C. McKown, Ed- 
itor, School Activities. $3.72. © 1960. Rev. 
264 pp. Circ. Concise guide for high school 
students who belong to clubs or organiza- 
tions. Gives clear outline of duties of 
club officers, suggestions for carrying out 
group activities. 

Oxford Book Co. Inc. Making the Most 
of Your Spare Time (9-12), by Gary L. 
Mills, Director of Guidance and Special 
Services. 60 cents. 1959. New. 72 pp. 
Cire. Furnishes framework for organized 
planning of leisure time. Provides exten- 
sive listing of spare-time activities. 

TAB Books, Inc. Hi There, High School, 
by Gay Head. 1953, 1955. 96 pp. 25¢ 
How to survive the high school years. 
Chats on school spirit, clubs, parents, 
grooming, popularity, et al. 

Boy dates Girl, by Gay Head. 1949, 
1952, 1955. 128 pp. 25¢. Tips on dating, 
boy-girl social problems in a question- 
answer format. The articles originally ap- 
peared in “Boy dates Girl’ columns of 
Scholastic Magazines. 

Etiquette for Young Moderns, by Gay 
Head. © 1954. 160 pp. 25¢. Subtitled “How 
to Succeed in Your Social Life,” this book 
aims to do just that by giving informa- 
tion on things pertaining to etiquette, from 
bread and butter notes to dealing with 
problem guests. 
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Career Ads in Student Magazines 


Many of our advertisers have in- 
cluded useful material which both sup- 
plements and correlates with our special 
section, Your Career. Here are some 
suggestions for using the ads in class. 


Air Force 


Contents 

In this 8-page insert, we have a com- 
pact description of the training, ad- 
vancement and security offered in a 
career with the U. S. Air Force. 


Procedure 


The insert should be assigned as 
required reading so that students be- 
come familiar with its contents. In 
class, conduct lesson in open-book ap- 
proach. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are we said to be living in 
an “Aerospace Age”? 

2. Why should this age have created 
such a need for trained personnel? 

3. How many of you have visited a 
commercial airport? (Raised hands.) 
Will you please tell the class about the 
technical specialists you saw at work? 

4. Why are the technical specialists 
the “right arm” of the Air Force? 

5. We read that the Air Force en- 
courages its airmen to further their 
college education. Why? In what way, 
then, can we say that your joining the 
Air Force after graduation from high 
school could be the beginning rather 
than the end of your educational ca- 
reer? 

6. In what ways is being a member 
of the Air Force a desirable career? 

7. How would you go about becom- 
ing an officer or a pilot? 


Things to Do 


Students who want further informa- 
tion about the U. S. Air Force should 
fill in the information on the coupon at 
the end of the insert and mail it as 
indicated. 


Council for Advancement of 
Small Colleges 


Here are the answers to questions 
frequently asked about small colleges. 
Since many qualified high school grad- 
uates are rejected by the larger colleges 
because of overcrowded conditions, this 
section could well be a solution to their 
problem. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you are planning to 
go to college? What college are you 
thinking of? Why do so many students 
think only of “big name” colleges? Why 


are our smaller colleges described as 
one of our nation’s untapped resources? 

2. In a small college “a student has 
a good chance to make the team rather 
than sit on the bench.” How is this an 
argument in favor of the small college? 

3. In what ways does the small col- 
lege provide educational opportunities 
equal to those of the big name colleges? 


Things to Do 


High school seniors planning on go- 
ing to college should check with their 
college advisers for names of smaller 
colleges as well as junior colleges. 


New York Life 

Here we have a description of the 
work of a hospital administrator. We 
learn about the scope of his duties and 
general responsibilities, the educational 
requirements for this career and his 
earning power. Students may also write 
for booklets on various careers at no 
obligation. 


The Upjohn Company 

Nationally known pharmaceutical 
manufacturer invites students to write 
for pamphlets describing the work of 
chemists, biologists, pharmacists and 
engineers. 


The Ford Motor Company 


Tells about its textile laboratory in 
Science City, Dearborn, Mich. Here, 
textile and chemical engineers are at 
work testing and analyzing plastics and 
fabrics used in upholstery and car parts, 


United States Steel 


In what ways does the economic 
health of the steel industry affect the 
economic health of our nation? How 
many products can you name which 
include some steel part or parts? If the 
supply of steel were cut off from Amer- 
ican industries, what industries would 
slow up or close down? 


Bell Telephone System 


How would life change for us if the 
telephone was not available for our 
use? How has the telephone helped 
give us a shrinking world? Given us 
increased comforts of life? 


General Electric 


Students are called upon “to prepare 
for the most exciting challenges in sci- 
entific history.” How many of them 
would like to become scientists? (Show 
of hands.) Why? What subjects should 
they take mathematics and 
physical science courses? Why? 


beyond 





Teleguide, 
Sor 
CONQUEST 


Man 
Against 
Gravity 


HE EFFECTS of accelerative stress 
on human beings is the interesting 
subject of “Man Against Gravity,” the 
science program which Conquest will 
present on Sunday, Feb. 21, 5:00-5:30 


p.m., EST, CBS-TV: (Check local list- 


ings in your area.) 

The staff of the U.S. Navy's Aviation 
Medical Acceleration Laboratory in 
Johnsville, Pa., will explain how its 
“Big Wheel,” or mammoth human cen- 
trifuge, is being used to investigate 
physiological responses to G-forces. 

The second part of the telecast con- 
cerns the Navy program in which a 


subject is submerged to eye-level in a 








5 tie 


tank of water in order to protect him 
against high levels of acceleration. 

The third and special feature of “Man 
Against Gravity” is an account of the 
preflight studies of the famous X-15, 
with its pilot reacting to accelerative 
forces in the gondola of the Big Wheel 
under computer-centrifuge flight simu- 
lation control. 

The Conquest half-hour 
science programs is prepared with the 
advice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Emphasis 
is always on current research in fields 
of general interest. This telecast is 
sponsored by the Monsanto Chemical 
Company. 


BEORE THE TELECAST 


Teachers will find that many 
dents, as a result of reading many 
magazine articles and science fiction 
stories, have a keen interest in prob- 
lems of space flight. 

1. Starter Questions: What deter- 
mines the weight of any object under 
normal conditions? How many G’s are 
pulling on each of us right now? What 
is meant by 2-G? When an airplane 
or fast-moving vehicle makes sharp 
turns, an increase in G is experienced. 
Explain this statement. How does a 
pilot react to 5-G’s or more? 

2. What is meant by centrifugal 
force? Suppose you are whirling a 
stone tied to a string in a circle around 
your head. How does the pull on your 
hand change when you make the stone 


series of 


stu- 


Official U. S&S. Navy photograph 


This is the Navy’s “Big Wheel,” a mammoth human centrifuge which measures 
responses to the forces of gravity. At left, pilot prepares to enter ‘“wheel.’’ 


ADVERTISEMENT 


go faster and faster? Why? What is a 
centrifuge and what is it used for? 
How do you think a human would feel 
in a giant centrifuge as its speed in- 
creases? Would the blood flow towards 
his head or towards his legs at high 
speeds, that is, high G levels? Explain. 

3. Why is the X-15 regarded as a 
revolutionary type of aircraft? It has 
been described as “a hypersonic missile 
with abbreviated wings.” Explain this 
statement. How high is the X-15 ex- 
pected to rocket? Why was Scott Cross 
field chosen to pilot the X-15? Mention 
some of the odd sensations Crossfield 
will most likely experience. 

4. Define these terms: Acceleration, 
limit of tolerance, burn-out, black-out, 
flight simulation, hydrostatic pressure, 
weightlessness, physiological response. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

The entire program may be summed 
up under these headings for discussion: 

1. The Big Wheel: Describe the 
mammoth centrifuge. How large is the 
gondola? The gondola can be decom- 
pressed to simulate an altitude of 60,- 
000 feet. Explain this statement. Ex- 
actly how much would you “feel” you 
weighed at 40-G? Can the Big Wheel 
develop acceleration to that level? Ex- 
plain. Why is the rapid deceleration of 
the Big Wheel so important in crash- 
injury studies? What important record- 
ing devices are employed in the Navy's 
stress studies? 

2. Use of water to protect humans 
against acceleration: What major body 
distortion occurs with increased accel- 
eration? At what G-levels will lack of 
circulation to the head cause loss of 
consciousness? What is meant by G- 
tolerance? Explain. Describe the water 
tank method of protection against ac- 
celeration. What is the record for toler- 
ance in this method? Describe the cap- 
sule arrangement where air volume and 
pressure in a subject’s chest are kept 
constant. How do results compare with 
those of the open tank method? 

3. The X-15: Describe the tests per- 
formed on the pilot in simulated flight. 
Why were computers used? What did 
these tests indicate about man’s ability 
to perform normal functions during the 
X-15 journey to space and return? What 
were the findings in regard to the 
standard control stick? Why were un- 
braced arm movements replaced by re- 
strained wrist Could a 
pilot be relied upon to apply delicate 
controls during the re-entry phase? Ex- 


movements? 


plain. 


SUGGESTED REPORTS 
1. The story of the X-15. 
2. Space flight and weightlessness. 
3. The centrifuge, its many uses. 
—Harry Sootr 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., Feb. 12, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Man- 
hattan (Premiere): “The Girl at the 
Wainright Hotel,” the first of six dramas 
about life in New York. Albert Maglin, 
teacher of English in a New York eve- 
ning high school, wrote this play about 
an intolerant writer who seeks to dom- 
inate the alcoholic ex-actress for whom 
he ghost-writes. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: “The Purple Testament,” about 
an infantry platoon leader who seems 
to have frightening but true premoni- 
tions about his friends. 

Sun., Feb. 14, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: “The Walls Be- 
tween” by Eddie Davis, member of the 
CBS experimental seminar. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rexall TV Spe- 
cial: “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
more, Edward G. Robinson and 
David Wayne in the adaptation of the 
famous Stephen Vincent Benét short 
story. (See Study Questions, Feb. 3 
issue.) 

Thurs., Feb. 18, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: Edith Whar- 
ton’s “Ethan Frome,” adapted for tele- 
vision by Jacqueline Babbin and 
Audrey Gellen, starring Julie Harris as 
Mattie, Sterling Hayden as Ethan, and 
Clarice Blackburn as Zeena. Directed 
by Alex Segal. Ethan Frome, reticent 
New England farmer, falls in love with 
the lively young girl Mattie who 
comes to nurse his hypochondriac wife, 
Zeena, and to help with the hard work 
around the house. Ethan, bound to 
Zeena and his farm by both his pov- 
erty and his sense of responsibility, 
seeks a way out that has an even more 
bitter resolution. STUDY QUESTIONS: 
1. How important is the New England 
climate to the story? Why? 2. Edith 
Wharton, in her own introduction to 
the novel, recalls the New England 
landscape as beautiful and harsh: “out- 
cropping granite” everywhere among 
the lush fern and beautiful wildflow- 
ers. She describes her characters as her 
“granite outcroppings.” What does she 
mean? Does this description fit Zeena, 
Mattie, and Ethan? The other minor 
characters? 3. Is Zeena really sick? 4. 
What does Mattie mean when she de- 
scribes herself as a “come-see” child? 
Why would a girl like Mattie seem at- 
tractive to Ethan? 5. Mrs. Wharton tried 
to tell the story of Ethan Frome “with- 
out an added ornament, or trick of 
drapery or lighting.” Did she succeed? 

Fri., Feb. 19, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Citadel: Dale Wasserman adapts A.J. 
Cronin’s novel about medical ethics. 
Ann Blyth, James Donald, and Louis 
Hayward star in the production. 

Sun., Feb. 21, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American Heritage: “Shadow of a Sol- 
dier.” (See Teleguide next week.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Feb. 10, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United 
States Steel Hour: “The American Cow- 
boy.” First in a series of Max Liebman 


specials. Edie Adams, Carol Burnett, 
Wally Cox, and Hans Conried present 
a comic portrait of the cowboy. 

Sat., Feb. 13, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropoli- 
tan Opera: Beethoven's “Fidelio” sun 
by Birgit Nilsson, Laurel Hurley, an 
Jon Vickers. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Mahler Festival—Part II and 
Young Pianists Series with John Brow- 
ing, pianist, and Gerard Souzay, bari- 


Hans Conried and Carol Burnett co- 
star in The American Cowboy, a por- 
trait of life and legends of the old 
West, Wed., Feb. 10, 10 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


tone. Program: Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in E flat, Ravel’s Concerto for the Left 
Hand, Mahler's “Kindertotenlieder,” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien.” 

Sun., Feb. 14, 10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York 
area; check your local station for time 
and schedule.) Invitation to Learning: 
“The Tragic Sense of Life.” Ibsen’s 
“Brand.” 

Feb. (WBC-TV; check your local Westing- 
house station for time and schedule 
in your area.) Reading Out Loud: Cyril 
Ritchard reads parts of Lewis Carroll’s 
“Alice in Wonderland” on this new se- 
ries designed to encourage family read- 
ing aloud. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Frank Sinatra 
Timex Show: A salute to women out- 
standing in their fields—Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, singer Mary Costa, dancer 
Juliet Prowse, Lena Horne, and come- 
dienne Barbara Heller join Sinatra. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Feb. 10 (NET: check local ETV 
station for time and schedule.) The Big 
Count: Series of nine half-hour pro- 
grams on the national census, prepared 
by Dr. Philip Hauser, chairman of the 
Sociology Department at the Univ. of 


11-T 


Chicago and former director of the Na- 
tional Census Bureau. Scries hopes 
to help speed the enumerating process 
by explaining the usefulness of the cen- 
sus for democratic decision-making. 

Thurs., Feb. 11, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Proj- 
ect 20: “Meet Mr. Lincoln”) (Repeat) 
Documentary on Lincoln using new 
technique of camera animation to en- 
liven photos and other contemporary 
Lincolniana. 

Sat., Feb. 13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide 60: “The Missile Race: Time for 
Decision.” 

Sun., Feb. 14, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New 
York area; check your state education 
association for local schedule.) The 
School Story: “TV, New Frontier in 
Learning.” How ETV operates. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Tarawa.” Documentary on 
one of the bloodiest battles of World 
War II. 

Mon., Feb. 15, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “The Freedom Explosion,” doc- 
umentary in depth of Nigeria, largest 
independent nation in Africa. ric 
Sevareid covers the popular election— 
Nigeria’s first—of their Federal House 
of Representatives, the body which will 
overn the new democracy next fall. 

e interviews Alhaji Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, the newly-elected Prime Min- 
ister, and Sir James Robertson, the out- 
going British Governor-General of Ni- 
eria, as well as students, teachers, 
armers, businessmen, civil servants. 

Fri., Feb. 19, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) zeepess 
20: “Not So Long Ago,” life in the late 
forties, narrated by Bob Hope and 
covering such revolutions as the emer- 
gence of jet aircraft, wonder drugs, 
motels, supermarkets, suburbia. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 13, 1:00 o>. (NBC-TV; car- 
ried eight days later on a delayed 
basis in New York.) Mr. Wizard: “Ge- 
ology from Maps.” Betty Sue finds out 
why maps look the way they do. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “Beaver and Andy.” Ward 
Cleaver hires a neighborhood down- 
and-out alcoholic to paint the house. 

Sun., Feb. 14, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mat- 
tie’s Sunday Funnies: Cartoons. 

Mon., Feb. 15 (Educational TV stations 
in many parts of the country; check 
your local educational station for time 
and schedule.) What’s New: Daily ex- 
perimental series based on the inter- 
ests of the 7-12-year-old child. Some 
areas carry a similar series, Around 
the Corner. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Feb. 13, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Pakistan,” the 
story of Abedin, a 14-year-old youth, 
on his camel caravan journey from his 
home in the foothills of the Himalayas 
to the Univ. of Lahore. On the way, 
viewers see ancient mosques and ba- 
zaars, the Indus Valley, irrigation by 
ancient water-wheels, modern flame- 
throwers in use to fight locusts. Abedin 
travels the routes used by Alexander 
pe Great, Genghis Khan, and Marco 

olo. 

Sun., Feb. 14, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Red Light for Growth,” 
a — of a major scientific break- 
through into a mystery of nature—the 
control mechanics of plant growth. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “The 
Black Chain.” Film about the work of 
Dr. Armine T. Wilson on _ disease- 
producing microorganisms at the Alfred 
. DuPont Institute in Wilmington, Del. 

Mon., Feb. 15, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Modern Chemis- 
try” with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s 
lesson: The Solubility Product Prin- 
ciple. Feb. 16: Using the Solubility 
Product Constant. Feb. 17: Insoluble 
Calcium Compounds; Hard Water. Feb. 
18: Hard Water Treatment. Feb. 19: 
Ion Exchange. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 





toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


You need up-to-date 


information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 








please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL wade 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 


next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 


copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Piease check this box. [ | 





MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to- 
day's Army is truly modern. 





WHAT ARE YOUR SON'S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son's oppor- 


tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS 





THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 


few months in the Army ony: 








HIGH SCHOOL 





MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION 
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